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WHALE OIL SAVES 
TVATER 

A chemical obtained from 
whale oil is being tested in the 
hopes of reducing water evapora¬ 
tion in the drier areas of 


Manicure—step by step 

When Diksi needs her nails polished at the London Zoo, her 
keeper finds a flight of strong concrete stairs most useful. 


FINDING THE MAN TO FIT THE UNIFORM 


Australia. Every year over 72 
inches of water arc lost by 
evaporation and the annual rain¬ 
fall is not enough to refill the 
tanks. 

. The chemical—cetyl alcohol—is 
lidded to the water and cuts the 
loss by about half. It is thought 
that the cost would be small and 
that treatment would last for 
several years. 


NYLON GIANTS 

Weighing over a ton, and more 
than eight feet in diameter, new 
giant nylon tyres set a record in 
size. They are for use on heavy 
earth-moving equipment. Each 
tyre incorporates about two miles 
of wire. 


Garments that were worn by a 
famous British admiral of 
Napoleonic times have been 
identified through clever detective 
work by experts at the National 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
They originally belonged to 
Admiral Thomas Cochrane, Earl 
of Dundonald. 

The clothes had been used as 
fancy dress by Mr. S. W. Hogg of 
Hounslow, who knew nothing of 
their history. He sent them to the 
museum where experts deduced 
by the way the full dress coat had 
been altered that it had been worn 
by an admiral of 1856. Then they 
found a torn label bearing the 
word Earl. The only admiral in 
1856 with this title was Thomas 
Cochrane—who lived from 1775 


to 1860. A picture of the admiral 
shows him wearing a similar coat. 

Thomas Cochrane had a 
romantic life. After fighting 
brilliantly against Napoleon, he 
became an M.P. and denounced 
naval abuses. Thus he made 
enemies and was expelled from 
Parliament and struck off the Navy 
List. Afterwards he commanded 
the Chilean, Brazilian, and Greek 
navies. He was restored to British 
naval rank in 1832. 


MOST-TRAVELLED EAGLE 

Not only is Mr. Ramshaw the 
only tamed golden eagle in the 
world, he must also be the most- 
travelled one. He has just made 
his 28th Atlantic crossing. 


SCHOOLGIRL ARTIST 


She taught herself to paint 


Few children can have made better use of a Christmas 
present than 14-year-old Katerina Foster of Battersea, 
London. A year ago her father gave her a box of oil 
paints. With no one to instruct her, Katerina has taught 


herself to use them with suo 
past 12 months, three out of 
have won prizes at national 

aterina's crowning ' achieve¬ 
ment has been an outstanding 
picture of the Virgin Mary, Infant 
Christ, and Joseph, which she 
spent most of her summer holidays 
in painting. -It was to mark a 
special occasion at her school. 

Art is not a main subject there 
but just an optional one for the 
weekly period of “free work.” But 
drawing once a week was by no 
means enough to satisfy Katerina, 
and since the age of nine she has 
spent most of her spare time in 
sketching. 


good effect that, during the 
four paintings she submitted 
exhibitions of childrens art. 

latter she took a little artistic 
licence, and painted the view out 
of the window as she would have' 
liked it to be, with sunny fields and 
trees instead of Battersea’s drab 
grey roofs and smoking chimneys. 

For her painting of the Holy 
Family, Katerina delved into 
religious history for details of cos¬ 
tume and the colours of the robes, 
without hesitating to make the 
colours fit in with her own idea of 
harmony. 

ARTIST’S ADVICE 
Once she has taken her General 


“NO PROMISE” 

So impressed was her father that 
three years ago he showed some of 
Katerina's work to a commercial 
artist. The artist's opinion was not 
optimistic. He did not think the 
child showed sufficient promise to 
warrant encouraging her. 

Katerina did not worry. She 
simply went on quietly drawing by 
herself just because she liked to 
draw. She drew first in pencil, and 


Certificate of Education, Katerina 
is hoping to go to an art school 
where they expect great things of 
her. As for the commercial artist 
friend of.the family, he hangs his 
head in shame at the memory of 
his earlier opinion. “Katerina has 
more talent than I have,” he says. 

But Katerina’s biggest thrill of 
all was the interest shown in her 
by Pietro Annigoni, who invited 
her to his studio where she saw his 



then she tried charcoal and water 
colours, but what she had set her 
heart on was oils. No 
one was ever left in 
any doubt about 
Katerina’s wishes for 
birthday or Christmas 
presents. 

The only trouble 
was that a good set of 
oil paints seemed very 
expensive as a toy to 
play with if there 
were no real promise 
worth developing. But 
in the end Katerina 
had her wish and her 
father bought her the 
oils for Christmas 
1953. 

Except for a vague 
idea that the oils were 
squeezed out of the 
tubes on to the 
palette, Katerina had 
no proper, knowledge 
of how to use oil paints. She learnt 
by trial and error; and by trial and 
error she learnt, for example, that 
if she made a mistake it was better 
to clean the wrong colour right off 
the canvas than to try painting 
over it. 

Katerina started by painting 
what she could see. First a bowl 
of fruit, and then the room in 
which she worked. But with the 


newly-finished painting of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and the 


Katerina Foster putting the finishing touches to 
her painting of the Holy Family 


canvas ready for his royal portrait 
of her Majesty the Queen. 

Katerina was so overwhelmed 
that all the questions she was 
thinking of asking him about 
painting, vanished. Pietro Anni¬ 
goni, however, volunteered his 
own advice and formula for her 
success as an artist; “Work hard 
and always copy from Nature. 
Draw, draw, draw. Every day.” 
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FAMILY TALKS 

Commonwealth Premiers to meet 

Jn many respects the Commonwealth Conference vyhich opens 
in London on January 31 is the most important since the 

war. 

Four sets of “family talks ” have been held during the past 
three years on the initiative of the Conservative Government— 
two between Finance Ministers and two between Premiers. 

This time even more . serious things are being discussed 
and the Premiers themselves will be joining in talks not only 
with other Premiers but with Finance Ministers and Defence 
Ministers, too. 


Conferences of this kind have 
no set list of subjects. Questions 
are dealt with as they arise. Some¬ 
times two or three Commonwealth 
countries meet in private, away 
from the main conference, to 
discuss matters of special interest 
to them but of no immediate 
general interest to the Common¬ 
wealth as a whole. 

Yet it must be acknowledged- 
that what one Dominion thinks or 
does may affect thought or action 
in other Dominions. The con¬ 
ference is therefore a great clear¬ 
ing-house of ideas. It gives an 
opportunity for a get-together 
made easier by air travel. 

ARRIVAL BY AIR 

Nearly all the Premiers—the 
heads of delegations—will be 
arriving by air—Mr. St. Laurent 
from Canada, Mr. Nehru from 
India, Mr. Mohammed Ali from 
Pakistan, Sir John Kotelawala 
from Ceylon, and Mr. Holland 
from New Zealand. 

Mr. Robert Menziss (Australia) 
is coming part of the way by sea 
so that he can visit Ceylon and 
Pakistan en route. 

With the retirement of the 
veteran Dr. Malan, the new South 
African Premier, Mr. Strydom, is 
immersed in affairs—among other 
things he has to be present for the 
opening of the South African 
Parliament this month—and Mr. 
C. Swart, Minister of Justice, will 
deputise for him in London. 

SPECIAL WELCOME 

The conference will have a 
special welcome for Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, representing the infant 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. His presence under¬ 
lines one of the more interesting 
constitutional topics which might 
be raised. 

Self-government and federation 
are encouraged under the British 
system. A strong case could be 
made out for the inclusion at the 
table of the self-governing Gold 
Coast and other non-Dominions. 

Ministers will meet in the 


Cabinet Room at 10 Downing 
Street and be .welcomed by’. Sir 
Winston Churchill, Sir Anthony 
Eden, and Mr. R. A. Butler, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But this is also an occasion 
on which the Commonwealth 
Premiers renew homage to their 
Queen. Questions affecting the 
next Royal tour and the still- 
unresolved problem of the 
Sovereign's part-time residence in 
one or other of the countries may 
well arise. 

Nevertheless the chief business 
side of the conference will concern 
trade, money, and defence. Further 
big decisions may have to be made 
about the next steps to be taken 
to increase the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth as a whole and of 
its individual countries. 

MANY THINGS TO CONSIDER 

Much progress has been made 
since the talks of Finance Ministers 
in Sydney last January. But the 
situation may have to be examined 
in the light of the tariff talks at 
Geneva, the European trade-and- 
finance talks in Paris, and the 
latest economic policy of the 
United States. 

Members of the Commonwealth 
are sharply concerned by the de¬ 
cision to rearm Germany and to 
set up a South-East Asia defence 
organisation. They are also 
affected by Britain's withdrawal 
from the Suez Canal base and the 
difference this makes to defence 
policy in the Middle East. 

All these are matters of pro¬ 
found importance involving world 
peace and prosperity. May our 
Commonwealth emerge stronger 
and more united from these talks. 


BARN CINEMA 

The old tithe barn at Stalham, 
Norfolk, has long been used as a 
store shed. But now plans are 
being made to convert it into a 
cinema for the thousands of holi¬ 
day-makers who come to the Nor¬ 
folk Broads each summer. It is 
not far from Barton Broad. 


HELPING HAND 
TO RESEARCH 

Knowledge is the key to all 
human progress and research is 
the key to knowledge. No one 
realises this more than Lord 
Nuffield, who has given so much 
to research work. 

Among his benefactions is the 
Nuffield Foundation, which he 
founded nearly 12 years ago with 
the truly noble endowment of 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

AID FOR SCIENCE 

The Foundation's latest annual 
reporfshows that some £10,000 has 
gone to Cambridge University for 
a new and more powerful electron 
microscope to aid science, and 
£2500 to London’s Postgraduate 
Medical School to help develop a 
heart-lung machine, which can 
assist or entirely replace the heart 
during an operation. 

These are merely sample items 
of the many good works which the 
Nuffield Foundation has helped to 
equip. During its 12 years of 
standing behind the scientists and 
the scholars it has made grants 
totalling over £5,000,000. 



The youngest bell-ringer at St. 
Nicholas Church in Brighton, 
David Ilunns, aged 14, is seen at 
the hell-ropes with 86-year-old Mr. 
Frank Bennett, who is believed to 
have rung more peals than anyone 
living. David has been a bell¬ 
ringer for only about six months. 
Mr. Bennett started ill 1885, and 
has rung for four coronations. 


WEATHERVANE ON 
TOUR 

A bronze weathervane has left 
its 200-year-oid post in Boston, 
U.S.A., and is on Its way around 
the country to help raise funds for 
the • restoration of an historic 
landmark. 

. The whole country responded in 
sympathy last August when a: 
hurricane toppled Old North 
Church's steeple—the-steeple from 
which a go-ahead signal was. 
flashed by lantern to Paul Revere 
for his historic ride in' 1775 to 
warn of the approach of the: 
British. 1 


BI-LINGUAL BUDGIE 

Joseph Amadeus Stradivariiis- 
(Joey for short) is the name of the 
pet budgie belonging to Dr. M. 
Hulbert, of St.' Mary's Hospital, 
London. 

An extraordinary name, yes! 
But then Joey is an extraordinary 
bird, for he can talk in two 
languages—English and German. 



Shape of 
things to 
come 

A model of a building, 
shaped like a nine- 
atom crystal, which is 
to be erected at tlic 
1958 Brussels Inter¬ 
national Fair. Each 
sphere, representing an 
atom, will be a room 
65 feet in diameter, 
and the nine spheres 
will be connected by 
escalators. 
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News from 

OLDEST UNDERSEA PIT 
The William pit at Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, thought to be the 
oldest undersea coal mine, . has 
been closed. Started in 1812, it 
extends seven miles under the sea. 


Everywhere j 

UNIVERSAL WEATHER CODE 

A new system of weather codes 
and details which can be under¬ 
stood by meteorologists anywhere 
in the world has been brought into 
operation. 


The tallest building in Latin 
America is nearing completion in 
Buenos Aires. It has 41 storeys 
and a 195-foot television mast. 

The British Museum had more 
visitors in 1954 than in any year 
since the war—over 700,000. 

BIG BANG 

Over a million pounds of ex¬ 
plosive will be used to remove the 
Ripple Rock, in the Seymour 
Channel off British Columbia. The 
rock has been a menace to ship¬ 
ping for many years. 

Leeds Art Gallery Committee 
are to organise exhibitions of 
about 15 to 20 pictures on a par¬ 
ticular theme and circulate them to 
factories. 

A four-year-old terrier which 
disappeared down a foxhole at 
Wardle, Rochdale, returned home 
after 32 days below ground. 

CONVERSATION PIECE 

A new American telephone picks 
up voices at five feet range, allow¬ 
ing several people to take part in 
a conversation. 

The last narrow-gauge railway 
in Northern Ireland—from Lon¬ 
donderry to Strabane—has been 
closed. It was opened in 1900. 

Professor J. L. B. Smith, the 
ichthyologist noted for the coela- 
canth discoveries, collected some 
400 kinds of fish, some new to 
science, during a recent expedition 
to the Seychelles. 


Work is to begin on a new 
bridge over the River Trent a mile 
and a half up river from Trent 
Bridge, Nottingham. 

An ancient fortress has been 
found near the modern British 
soldiers' camps on Cyprus. It is 
thought to have been a stronghold 
of Bedouin tribesmen during the 
16th century b.c. 

CHASE BY TRAIN 

Three men trying to catch a run¬ 
away bullock near Blackburn 
boarded a train to catch tip w ith 
it. 

Plans are being made for a 
British expedition to cross the 
Antarctic Continent, most of which 
has never been seen by man. It 
is hoped that Sir Edmund Hillary 
will take part in the expedition. 

More than 34 million American 
homes have washing machines. 

The Young Women's Christian 
Association of Great Britain 
(Y.W.C.A.) celebrate their cen¬ 
tenary: this year. ^ 

REWARD 

Despite being moved twice from 
her new home and having work¬ 
men almost continually making 
alterations for some months, 88- 
year-old Mrs. Mary Brown of 
Prudhoe-on-Tyne, Northumber¬ 
land, never once complained. So 
the Urban Council decided she 
should have a reward—a week's 
rent. 



Probing deep-sea secrets 

This strauge-looking contrivance is a Sono-Radio buoy, used 
by the Royal Research Ship, Discovery II, for measuring 
deep-sea currents. It sinks slowly on a parachutc and sends 
up signals. Here we see its radio transmitting equipment being 
fitted while the ship was in the London Docks not long ago. 
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in the educational heart of 
London. 

Today the honours degree of 
Bachelor of Pharmacy of London 
University, which the students of 
the school receive if they pass their 
tests, is the finest diploma of its 
kind in the world. 

The old school had the first 
laboratory where chemistry was 
taught in public, ante-dating the 
laboratory at University College, 
London, if only by a few weeks. 

Eventually there will be about 
200 students at the new school. 
About one in three will be girls. 


TWEED IS TWEEL 

Most people think that the 
cloth known the world over as 
“tweed” takes its name from the 
Scottish River Tweed in whose 
valley are a number of famous 
cloth-weaving towns. But that is 
not the case. 

It was born as the result of the 
bad handwriting of a clerk em¬ 
ployed by the Hawick textile firm, 
Messrs. William Watson and Sons, 
which is just now celebrating its 
150th anniversary. 

In the year 1840 this clerk in¬ 
voiced a quantity of twill (cloth 
woven to produce a diagonal 
pattern) to a London merchant. 
Naturally the Scotsman pro¬ 
nounced the word as “tweel” and 
spelt it so. But the merchant read 
the scrawled word as “ tweed,” and 
tweed it has remained from that 
moment. 


BLOW FROM SPACE 

' Dozing at her home at Syla- 
cauga, Alabama, Mrs. Hulitt 
Hodges was awakened by a violent 
blow on her left arm and hip. She 
found a black “rock” beside her 
and a hole in the ceiling above. 
She had been struck by a fragment 
of a meteorite or “shooting star” 
from outer space. 


Old chapel painting conies to light 

Two artists restore a painting which was found recently 
during the re-decoration of the beautiful Chapel of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich. The original chapel, designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, was restored in a Grecian style 
after a fire in 1779. 


NEW AIR AMBULANCES 
FOR SCOTLAND 

The B.E.A. Air Ambulance 
Unit, which operates among the 
islands and highlands of the west 
coast of Scotland, is shortly to 
have two De Havilland Heron air¬ 
craft. These will replace the 
Rapide biplanes which have so far 
carried more than 2500 sick and 
injured people to hospitals on the 
mainland. 

The new four-engined Herons 
will provide a much higher stan¬ 
dard of comfort for patients. 

With their remarkably short 
take-otf and landing runs, pilots 
will be able to alight within close 
reach of the patient, even . in 
mountainous territory where air¬ 
fields are scarce. 

The Herons will also fly on the 
regular B.E.A. route from Glas¬ 
gow to Barra, in the Hebrides. 


Jealousy among the models 


This ten-year-old 'animal artist, 
Margaret Wood of Carshalton in 
Surrey, was getting along very 
nicely with her sketch of Wendy 
the Llama, seen on her left, at the 
London Zoo. For Wendy is rather 
vain, and posed beautifully. 

Then another ilarria and a goat 
came along and, jealous of all the 


attention bestowed on Wendy, tried 
to upset her statuesque pose. Fail¬ 
ing in this, they wanted to push 
themselves into the picture as well. 
Finally they knocked down the 
easel and broke it. 

Margaret was too amused by the 
whole affair to be cross, and hopes 
for better luck next time. 


SADDLEBAG SURGEON 

We are all accustomed today to 
the idea of Flying Doctors who, 
in remote areas, attend their 
patients by plane. Before this was 
possible the problem of getting 
doctor to patient was even more 
difficult, and in this month’s issue 
of World Digest Murrough 
O’Brien paints a vivid word picture 
of what those days were like in the 
wilds of Canada. 

“Saddlebag Surgeon” is a story 
you will really enjoy, and there 
are more than 20 other features 
in this issue of Britain’s most in¬ 
teresting magazine which will 
appeal to you and older members 
of the family. Fine, value at 
Is. 6d., on sale January 21. 

OLDEST FISH 

A live coelacanth was netted re¬ 
cently in the Comoro Archipelago, 
off Madagascar. This species of 
fish, an important link in the 
evolution of mammals, has been 
caught before, of course, but none 
has ever survived the adventure. 

Scientists, in studying the coela¬ 
canth, hope to increase human 
knowledge because it is believed 
that this fish has lived unchanged 
from the earliest prehistoric times. 


AIR TRAFFIC RECORD 

British European Airways broke 
all its traffic records last year. 
Some 1,825,000 passengers were’ 
carried, with 14,450 tons of freight 
and 6900 tons of mail. This was 
an increase in traffic of 18 per cent 
compared with 1953. 


FISII 

Fifteen lb. of fish is a day’s 
ration for a sea lion. Three sea 
lions, which the Auckland Zoo in 
New Zealand is to receive as a 
gift from the zoo at San Diego, 
California, will eat nearly half a 
ton of fish during their voyage of 
three weeks across the Pacific. 

But they have had to wait until 
a ship with special refrigerated 
cargo space for half a ton of fish 
was due to make the voyage. 

Several ships bound for Auck¬ 
land might have carried the sea 
lions except for a regulation which 
says that animal food must not be 
kept in the same cool store on 
board ship as food for the crew. 


WARNING NOTES 

Larry Adler has found a new 
use in Paris for his harmonica. In 
obedience to the “no hooters” 
campaign in that city he does not 
sound his horn when approaching 
another car; he simply plays a few 
bars on his harmonica. 

The Parisians are charmed with 
the idea, but Larry finds that he is 
apt to cause a traffic jam as other 
motorists pull up in hopes of hear¬ 
ing a selection from his repertoire. 

Signed “Denis Compton ” 


A happy patient in hospital at 
Melbourne receives a cricket bat 
autographed at his bedside by 
Denis Compton. 

THE HOUSE WITH THE 
GREEN SHUTTERS 

Attempts are being made to pre¬ 
serve the birthplace of George 
Douglas Brown, author of The 
House With the Green Shutters. 

Known locally as The House 
With the Green Shutters, the 
cottage stands on a hill in the 
Ayrshire village of Ochiltree. 
George Douglas Brown w;as born 
there in 1869. He died in 1902. 


ADVENTURE UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


Whatever your age, so long as 
you like the open air and the 
countryside, you will find deep en¬ 
joyment in Brendon Chase, by 
B. B. This grand book, published 
by Hollis and Carter at 12s 6d. and 
now in its fourth edition, is one to 
read and re-read—and, cherish. 

It tells of two boys, joined later 
by their young brother, who take 
the opportunity of an outbreak of 
measles in the family to run away 
on the last day of the holidays to 
a nearby forest. 

They live for months in a hollow 
tree, feed themselves by what they 


can shoot or catch (and one breath¬ 
less raid on the market-town with 
what is left of young brother's 
pocket-money), and survive long 
searches by police and game- 
keepers. 

Not since Richard Jefferies pub- 
• lished Bevis has anyone put the 
magic of the greenwood more 
hauntingly into a book than he 
•who lurks behind the initials 
“B. B.” It is something quite 
outstanding in adventure stories. 

Excellent illustrations by Mr. 
D. J. Watkins-Pitchford capture 
the very spirit of the story. 


NEW LONDON HOME FOR A COLLEGE 


CASE OF COLD 


This strange windmill at St. 
Albans, Herts, is an experiment 
in generating electricity by wind 
power. The hollow blades are so 
constructed that when the wind 
turns them they create a partial 
vacuum at the top of the tower, 
•into which air rushes from below 
and drives a turbine. 


OX-PLOUGH DRIVES 
AGAIN 

In a recent issue of C N we 
published a photograph of Mr. 
Edward Smith, of Cirencester, 
Gloucester, showing him in charge 
of the only team of oxen left in 
this country. Now comes news 
that he is writing a book on the 
subject. 

An oxman since he was twelve, 
40 years ago, Mr. Smith is em¬ 
ployed by Earl Bathurst, of Ciren¬ 
cester Park, who, until 1927, kept 
two teams, each of six oxen. One 
of the teams was disposed of that 
year, and five of the six remaining 
oxen went during the last war. 

Now there are two beasts, both 
trained by Mr. Smith for plough¬ 
ing and'harrowing. They are called 
Jimmy and Joey and both are 
Herefords. Animals of this breed, 
says Mr.- Smith, are well suited for 
the job, being hardy, heavy- 
jointed, and inexpensive to feed. 

MIRACLE T)F SOUND 

Miss Geraldine Cole of Derby 
has gained hearing and speech for 
the first time in her life at the age 
of 62. She was sitting in the 
lounge of her cottage when plaster 
on the wall split. 

When workmen came to repair 
the wall. Miss Cole heard them 
knocking. That was the first sound 
she had ever heard and she ran 
to the estate matron, Miss C. 
Lovell, and said “workmen 
knock.” This was the first time she 
had ever spoken. 


London’s famous School of 
Pharmacy in Bloomsbury Square, 
opened in 1842, is to move before 
long to a much more spacious 
home. 

The new school will also be in 
"Bloomsbury, in a grand six-storey 
block occupying almost all the 
north side of Brunswick Square, 
not far away. Including its equip¬ 
ment, it will cost something like 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

The big move may not begin 
till the summer. But by the end 
of 1955, Europe's finest School of 
Pharmacy will be freshly installed 


Windmill turbine 
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SWEDISH SCHOOL’S DAILY NEWS 


The editor and his assistant arrive with the morning edition 


Children at a school near Stock¬ 
holm run their own newspaper, the 
"Dagens Nytt ” (Daily News). 
They cannot print it in separate 
copies, but they choose cuttings 
from grown-up papers and. stick 
them neatly on a long board, 
together with news about their 
school. Different classes produce 
the Dagens Nytt in turn. 

When prepared, the board is dis¬ 
played in a prominent .place, and 
always arouses great interest. The 
paper is divided into sections, one 
dealing with foreign news, another 
with sport, and so on. 

Young Swedes seem interested 
in dress as well, for their paper 
boasts a fashion section. 



“ Read all about it ” 


NEW PLAYGROUND FOR LAMBETH WALK 


A bombed site close to the far- 
famed Lambeth Walk in South 
London is to become an Adven¬ 
ture Playground. It is to be a little 
Dreamland where youngsters can 
build houses of brick, make their 
own little huts, dig caves, and ex¬ 
plore cellars, where they will have 
all the thrills and fun of using 
bricks and mortar and wheel¬ 
barrows in their own particular 
way. 

Adventure-seekers of different 
ages will have separate comers. 
There will be artificial valleys for 
those who want to pitch tents and 
light camp fires, an area fenced off 
for ball games, and an enclosure 
with a sandpit for the toddlers. A 
tactful senior “Skipper” will pre¬ 
side over the whole playground. 

It will be a place of undreamed¬ 
of delight for children whose play¬ 
ground has all too often been the 
street. 


Grandpa! You’re greedy! 



This veteran seal, waiting for the 
daily fish hand-out, has no inten¬ 
tion of giving up his privileged 


anchorage to (he youngster. 


Local residents joined an as¬ 
sociation and carried on a cam¬ 
paign to foster the scheme, their 
chairman being Lady Allen of 
Hurtwood, an authority on Ad¬ 
venture Playgrounds. She has 
appealed to various firms to make 
gifts of bricks, wood, saws, ham¬ 
mers, nails, paint, and other 
materials, and she hopes that 
sufficient help will be forthcoming 
to enable the new playground to 
be opened in the Spring. 

The L.C.C., who will allow the 
site to be used for at least five 
years, are to carry out the work 
of clearing and fencing. The 
National Playing Fields Associa¬ 
tion and other good friends have 
given financial help. 

Good luck to Lambeth’s new 
venture. This London borough is 
setting a fine example in providing 
a safe outlet for the adventurous 
spirit. 

A PAIR OF FLYING 
PLIERS 

Chief expert among bird “es¬ 
capologists” is the. Hyacinthine 
macaw, say the Edinburgh Zoo 
authorities, after spending two 
days coaxing the latest of the cage- 
breakers back to its home. 

This species of parrot has a beak 
as strong as a pair of pliers and, 
as the zoo keepers have found to 
their cost, can undo the knots in 
the strongest wire-mesh. 

The macaw which managed to 
make its" escape recently was diffi¬ 
cult to recapture, but perhaps this 
will be its last escapade because all 
the joints of its wire-mesh cage 
are now to be welded. 


IT HAPPENED 
THIS WEEK 


EVELYN IN ROME 


JANUARY 18, 1645. ROME— 
Among the crowds thronging the 
Vatican here today on the occasion 
of “The Annual Feast of the 
C h air of 
Peter,” was a 
young Eng¬ 
lishman, John 
Evelyn, who is 
at present 
t r a v e 11 ing 
abroad by 
special per¬ 
mission of the 
King. 

Today’s re¬ 
ligious ceremony in St. Peter’s 
commemorates the day when the 
Apostle held his first service with 
the faithful in the Eternal City. 

Mr.. Evelyn reports that the 
Pope, on his progress to the 
church, gave alms to between 1500 
and 2000 suppliants. 

The distribution of the money 
took place in the long gallery 
which leads to the famous Vatican 
Library. This library, Mr. Evelyn 
declares, is the most nobly built, 
furnished and beautified of any in 
the world, and here he was shown 
parchment manuscripts more than 
1000 years old. 

(Evelyn was a contemporary of 
Samuel Pepys and, like Pepys, 
became famous for his diary). 

DEATH OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA 

JANUARY 22, 1901. LONDON 
—Britain mourns the passing of 
Queen Victoria, who died at 
Osborne, Isle of Wight, her 
“Island Home” this evening. 

In London all places of amuse¬ 
ment are closed; Curtains are 
drawn in the windows of rich and 
poor alike, and some windows are 
entirely covered with gaunt black 
boards. A drizzling rain is falling 
on the deserted streets of a sorrow¬ 
ing city. 

The news of the Queen’s death 
was sent to the City of London by 
the Prince of Wales, who, as her 
eldest son, ascends the Throne as 
Edward VII. His message, written 
at 6.45 p.m., said: 

“My beloved mother, the Queen, 
has just passed away, surrounded 
by her children and grandchildren.” 

At seven o’clock this evening the 
Lord Mayor appeared at the 
window of the Venetian Parlour 
and read the Prince of Wales’ tele¬ 
gram to a hushed and reverent 
crowd. For two hours—as the 
news of her death was being tele¬ 
graphed to the far corners of the 
world—the bells of St. Paul’s 
tolled a muffled peal. 

The Queen’s death marks the end 
of a great epoch in the country’s 
story and in future years will cer¬ 
tainly be seen as the end of a 
particular stage in the history of 
the nation and the whole world. 

Her rule was the longest Eng¬ 
land ever knew. Hers was the 
longest life of any British 
monarch. 

Her reign has seen tremendous 
changes in the life and fortune of 
her people. She came to the throne 
of an island Kingdom and leaves 
to her successors a vast Empire. 



John Evelyn 
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RADIO AND T V 

CAMERAS ON THE 
CAMERAS 


what goes on in the mobile unit 


goMETiMES in a TV outside 
broadcast one camera gives us 
a glimpse of another one, but we 
never catch sight of the mobile 
unit itself or see how its three 
cable-linked cameras are directed 
from the control-room on wheels. 
There is a good deal of curiosity, 
however, about the work back- 
stage, and wherever the units go, 
they nearly always have visits 
from local children. 

To answer their questions T V 
is going to televise itself in 


Children’s TV on Friday. A 
mobile control-room in the B B C's 
Wembley depot will be taken out 
of its van and rebuilt on the floor. 
One of its own cameras will show 
Bill Duncalf as producer at the 
desk while commentator Stephen 
Wade describes how the job is 
done. You will see Duncalf, 
helped by his engineers, choosing 
pictures from the monitor screens, 
mixing from one camera to 
another, and talking to the com¬ 
mentator over the inlcr-com. 



A mobile television broadcasting unit at work. Aircraft are sometimes 
employed to fly in spare parts 


Father of the House 

J have been talking to an old- 
timer who has been making 
horse noises and other odd sounds 
on the radio ever since broadcast¬ 
ing started in this country in 1922. 
He is Middleton Woods, and you 
can hear his story in Professional 
Portrait at 7.45 p.m. in the Home 
Service on Friday, 

Mr. Woods claims to have the 
longest record of any living radio 
actor and comedian. “You could 
call me the Father of the House,” 
he told me. “My first broadcast 
was from the top-floor studio in 
Marconi House, London, in 1922, 
with the original Children’s Hour 
uncles, Stanton Jeffries and Rex 
Palmer/’ 

He still takes part in radio plays 
and films but was disappointed at 
Ealing Studios the other day, being 
turned down for a part because he 
looked too young. He is 68. 

Middleton Woods was one of 
the first artists to sing with the 
famous Pump Room Orchestra at 
Bath. Through a slip of the 
tongue, an announcer called it 
The Bathroom Orchestra at Pump. 

Bargains 

Jf you have ever had your own 
special club of secret society 
you should compare notes by 
watching Robinson and Co. in 
Children’s T V this Thursday (re¬ 
peated on Sunday). 

This is a new play by Peter Ling 
about several children .who have 
theit club in a garage. Like so 
many of us, they want money, so 
they organise, a sale; but when 
parents begin to miss their posses¬ 
sions, trouble is on the way. 


In search of thrills 

^ftERE should be fun for people 
of all ages in Jack Hulbcrt’s 
new comedy-thriller series,. No 
Peace for the Wicked, starting this 
Wednesday in the Home Service. 
All the stories, which have been 



Jack Hulbert 


written by Nigel Ward, are self- 
contained. 

Jack plays Jack Miller, a 
thriller-writer who sets off . in his 
yacht in search of plots. They 
meet him half-way, generally in a 
manner he had not expected. 

More looking and listening 

At least 41 million T V sets are 
now in use in Great Britain. 
The Radio Industry Council tell 
me that sales in 1954 far exceeded 
the record figure of 1,145,000 in 
1953. Surprisingly, perhaps, sales 
of sound radio sets w’ent up, too. 
About 11 million were bought in 
1954,. doubling the previous, year's 
figure. Ernest Thomson 
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= MAKING THE GUEST 
FEEL AT HOME 


''There never was a time when 
A people travelled so much as 
now. Every day of the week there 
arc many thousands of people 
going hundreds of miles by road 
or rail to conferences or meetings 
or to call on their customers, not 
to mention foreign travel. 

All of them need the services of 
the caterer, and these cover every¬ 
thing that they would expect at 
home—from a good meal to a 
comfortable bed . or a pleasant 
room to sit in. 

On the feeding side alone, cater¬ 
ing nowadays may mean providing 
canteen lunch, in relays, for 


the popular seaside resort of 
Ramsgate. 

Much of Kent's activity as a 
holiday county is concentrated in 
the Isle of Thanct in the near¬ 
neighbour towns of Margate, 
Broadstairs; and Ramsgate; and 
this has two advantages for 
students. There is plenty of 
accommodation available.for them 
in the neighbourhood while at¬ 
tending the college, and a num¬ 
ber of establishments at all levels 
where they may obtain good prac¬ 
tice in the various departments of 
their work during the holidays. 

As 1 walked through the 


Students on the terrace below the restaurant 


several thousand factory workers; 
or complete dishes—cooked, 
frozen, and packed—to be stored 
on an aircraft and heated as re¬ 
quired in special ovens during an 
Atlantic crossing. And whether it 
is a question of a banquet for 
ambassadors or the local football 
team's annual supper, whatever is 
served must be properly and 
cleanly prepared and at a cost the 
customer wants to pay. • 

Nowadays, catering has become 
important enough to be considered 
and referred to as an industry. As 
a result various technical colleges, 
throughout the country have 
arranged catering courses.. This 
new industry is now beginning to 
demand properly trained young¬ 
sters who will know something of 
both the theory and the practice of 
their work before they ' become 
members of an hotel or restaurant 
staff. 

Catering, in other words, has 
now become a branch of educa¬ 
tion, and among local authorities 
who have turned special attention 
to this is the Kent Education 
Committee which has established 
training for the hotel and catering 
industry at the Thanet Technical 
College, with headquarters at 


grounds, which are largely given 
over to the growing of fruit and 
vegetables, one of the girl students 
was busy picking some flowers for 
table decoration. When I had in¬ 
troduced myself to the Principal, 
Mr. Alfred C. Marshall, he 
promptly ordered a cup of coffee, 
made by the students. And it had 

to be hot, or else- 

The highly practical nature of 
everything soon became clear as 


Mr. Marshall talked to me in his 
study and then kindly showed me 
round. 

First of all a three-course lunch 
is served to students, staff, and 
public in the restaurant every day 
besides lighter fare for morning 
and afternoon breaks, and in the 
evening. As the college has a 
capacity for 80 full-timers and 
from 200 to 300 part-timers there 
are always a great number of 
“customers.” 

Students prepare and cook the 
food under expert chefs and the 
meal is served by student waiters 
and waitresses under a profes¬ 
sional restaurant manager. The 
cashier at the pay-desk is a 
student, too, and she. like the 
student-waiters, has to keep to the 
triple-check, system—one copy for 
the kitchen, one for the waiter, 
and one for the college cashier; all 
three are cross-checked by the con¬ 
trol-clerk. 

HEALTH AND RECREATION 

Of course, all students are not 
taking cooking lessons or waiting 
at tables'at the same time. There 
are many other things to be done 
and learned. The basic course, 
which everyone takes, includes 
kitchen practice and hygiene, cal-, 
dilations for caterers, work of the 
housekeeper and chambermaid, 
food production, gas and electrical 
services, as well as time set aside 
for physical training and for more 
genera! work such as discussions 
on current affairs. 

Under the old system young 
people went into hotels and res¬ 
taurants and picked up the work 
as they went along. But there was 
usually no attempt to educate them 
or look after their health. 

ERQM THEORY TO PRACTICE 

Out in the grounds while we 
were talking a vigorous game of 
netball was going on, and later 
some physical training. 

Mr. Marshall said that the basis 
of the course was theory-demon¬ 
stration-practice. In the kitchen 
there were several classes being 
held. Some boarding-house keepers 
were getting a lesson on puddings, 
and some student nurses from a 
hospital were learning how to cook 
special diets for patients who must 
be visited in their own homes. (A 
district nurse must be able to cope 


Students in the pastry kitchen 


Chefs of the future attend a lecture in the classroom 


with any form of stove and get the 
meals right.) 

In another corner of the big airy 
kitchen, whence all cooking smells 
are extracted by fans, was a little 
class in parsley-chopping. Perhaps 
yon might think this easy; so it is 
—when you know the right way. 
The practised hand just seemed to 
mince that parsley as quickly as a' 
machine. An’alternative method—’ 
by which you might cut your nails 
at the same time—was demon¬ 
strated, but not recommended. 

In the larder I watched skilled 
students preparing show dishes 
glistening with aspic and decorated 
with angelica, while on a long 
shelf were glass pots labelled 
Marjoram, Fennel, Chervil, Tarra¬ 
gon, and so on. These herbs, 
chopped and dried, were in daily 
use. Later I saw the plants from 
which they came growing outside. 

This is another feature of the 
training. The Principal pointed out 
that part of the French chefs’ 
reputation depended on their 
knowledge of their raw material. 


Stirring the stockpot in the college kitchens 


Learning the right way to cut a joint 


Students are therefore made 
familiar-with the many vegetables 
in the growing stage. They are 
shown different grades of the same 
potato, for instance, and told why 
one has grown better than another 
so that in the future they may 
know at a glance what they are 
buying.' 

In their second year more , ad¬ 
vanced subjects are taken—hotel 
accounts and control, diet, hygiene, 
wines, and foreign languages. And 
the work they have done in the 
first year is repeated, though at a 
higher standard and with less time 
for each operation, so .that 
students learn to work under 
pressttreT 

COUNTING THE COSTS 

The costs side is always stressed. 
In the pastry kitchen I was shown 
a student’s record-sheet. The sweet 
to be prepared was named, with 
any special instructions for prepar¬ 
ing it. Then the materials had to 
be . listed and priced. Prices are 
real ones, by the way, and vary 
periodically with the season. At 
the bottom of the sheet came the 
chef’s initials and special 
comments. 

At the end of the course 
students enter for the certificates 
of the . City and Guilds and the 
Hotel and Catering Institute, and 
the college helps them to get a 
job. 

Whether a student eventually 
becomes a manager, a manageress, 
hcadwaitcr, or chef depends on the 
student. But in time, when the 
industry becomes staffed from top 
to bottom with properly trained 
personnel, we are all going to find 
the benefit, and so are our foreign 
visitors, to whom the catering in¬ 
dustry is so important if they are 
going to enjoy their stay in this 
country. A. V. I. 
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ROOM AT THE TOP Trees from paper THEY SAY . . . 


John Carpenter House 
Whilefriars . London , E C 4 
JANUARY 22....1955 

TEST VERSE 

T overs of poetry have been 
interested to learn that 
England’s Test hero, Frank 
Tyson, is said to quote 
Wordsworth as he gets ready 
for his run to the crease. 

One day, perhaps, we may 
know exactly which lines he 
quotes. Meanwhile, it is a 
pleasant exercise to browse 
through a volume of Words¬ 
worth for quotations which are 
particularly apt. 

I travelled among unknown 
men. 

In lands beyond the sea; 

Nor, England! did 1 know till 
then 

What love 1 bore to thee. 

Those lines have special 
meaning for him just now. On 
the other hand, the spectacle 
of the set field awaiting his 
delivery may recall to-him: 

Yet are they here the same 
unbroken knot 

Of human beings, in the self¬ 
same spot! 

An even happier quotation 
is the following, suggested by 
the Rev. R. Motson Thomp¬ 
son in a letter to the News 
Chronicle: 

Action is transitory—a step, a 
blow. 

The motion of a muscle—this 
way or that — 

’Tis done . . . 

Those lines, from The 
White Doe of Rylstone, are 
surely the most apt that could 
possibly be found for the all- 
conquering Tyson-Words- 
worth combination. 


An encouraging message to 
^ office boys has come from 
the chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries who was 
himself one 65 years ago. 

“Every office boy,” says Lord 
McGowan, “has a chairman’s 
gavel in his cloakroom locker.” 

Now that he has retired from 
business, he tells us never to 
believe that the days are gone 
when an office boy could' rise to 
become a Captain of Industry. 
In every walk of life, he points 
out, men of high character are 
wanted for posts of responsi¬ 
bility. 

“ And character as I define it,” 
he continues, “has three main 
ingredients: honesty, unselfish¬ 
ness, and courage.” 


J^very day thousands of trees 
are felled to provide us with 
paper, so it is pleasant to hear 
of the process in reverse, so to 
speak, even in a small way. 

At Littlebourne in Kent nearly 
£100 needed for planting trees is 
to be provided from the sale of 
salvaged waste paper. 


Sir Anthony’s shield 


Think on These Things 

Caul had been a bitter perse- 
^ cutor of the early Christian 
Church. He had been concerned 
in the stoning of Stephen, and 
there can be no doubt that the 
noble bearing of Stephen during 
his martyrdom must have made 
a great impression on Saul. 

One day, when Saul was on 
the road to the city of Damascus 
to destroy the church there, the 
risen Jesus met him. Saul’s 
whole life was changed. Saul 
the persecutor became Paul the 
great Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
Trembling and astonished, he 
asked: “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” 

Paul became the “apostle to 
the Gentiles,” making great 
missionary journeys to take the 
Gospel throughout the civilised 
world. 

It was wonderful work, and 
he was able to do it because he 
was endowed with the grace and 
power that come only from 
Jesus. O. R. C. 

JUST AN IDE4 

As Thomas Carlyle wrote: 
Without kindness there can be 
no true joy. 


Here is Sir' Anthony Eden’s 
shield, to he placed over his 
stall in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, when he is installed 
as Knight of the Garter. The 
background is red, the corn 
sheaves are gold, and the shells 
are black upon a silver chevron. 


T would be very reluctant to 
see the BBC start coloured 
television until there are really 
fool-proof sets on the market. 

Sir Ian Jacob, BBC 
Director-General 

'The men who did most for 
their fellows in the 19th 
century owed their inspiration 
to religion. 

Dr. R. Guy Ramsay, lecturer 
at the Baptist Theological 
College of Scotland 

A tunnel in a Scottish hydro- 
electric scheme, over three 
miles long, took 105 men eleven 
months to build. In the first 
century a.d. a similar tunnel, 
dug to drain Lake Fucino, took 
30,000 labourers eleven years to 
finish. Mr. Alec Phillips. 

scientist, at Edinburgh 

CAne of the troubles about 
Europe is that so many 
countries have not got a middle 
class. Dr. Gilbert Murray. O.M. 


Thirty Years Ago 

f rom the Children's Newspaper, 
January 24, 1925 

Tue r e seems to be no limit to 
the possibilities of wireless, 
and improvements are always 
being made in the wireless equip¬ 
ment of ships. 

For a ship’s lifeboats a re¬ 
markably handy and cleverly- 
designed wireless set has'been 
made. The complete apparatus 
can be fitted into a box four feet 
long, and power is obtained for 
it from a one-horse-power 
engine, which can run for eight 
hours on two gallons of petrol. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can yon say whether a, h, or r is 
the correct meaning of the following 
five wards. 

1 CAFTAN 

a Long under-tunic with a 
girdle 

b Windlass on a sailing ship 
c Turkish captain 

2 SAGA 

a Rice-likc substance used in 
puddings 

b Story of heroic achieve¬ 
ments 

c Garden herb - 

3 EMULATE 

a Try to equal 
b Charm, against evil 
c Transport by pack mule 

4 ADOBE 

a Unburnt, sun-dried brick 
b American sailor 
c Surface smeared with paint 

5 DIATRIBE 

a Native tribe that is dying 
out 

b Bitter criticism 
c Eating special foods 

Answers on page 12 


OUR HOMELAND 

: .. .. .A... 


Looking towards Box Hill 
near Dorking, Suney 


Out and About 

T HE night seems very dark 
and still, and then .a loud 
“whoo-ooo” is'heard.-; it is the 
call of a Tawny Owl, a night- 
hunter of small rodents. 

In spite of the old feeling that 
owls are alarming creatures, they 
are rather shy. It is strange, for 
instance, that their preference 
for getting food at night is the 
result of their being mobbed by 
other birds in daylight. Wonder¬ 
ful hearing and the unusual soft¬ 
ness of their downy feathers 
that make their flight so silent 
have helped them to use the 
darkness. Their large eyes also 
are adapted to seeing in what 
seems pitch dark to us. 

The very faint radiance from 
the moon tonight enables that 
Tawny Owl to see. as well as 
hear, if any small animal is 
-frightened into moving at his 
sudden call. He tries it again: 
“Whoo-ooo.” C. D.D. 


Next Week’s 


Birthdays 

January 23 

The Grand Duchess Charlotte 
of Luxemburg (1896). Since 
1919 she has ruled over the in¬ 
dependent, small but rich country 
of Luxemburg, whose people 
never tire of proclaiming, in 
their Letzeburger tongue, Mir 
welle bleiwe wat mir sinn (we 
want to remain what we are). 

January 24 

Charles James Fox (1749- 
1806). The great Whig states¬ 
man who all his life supported 
noble but unpopular causes— 
Catholic Emancipation, abolition 
of the slave trade, and parlia¬ 
mentary reform among them. 



January 25 

Robert Burns (1759-1796). His 
birthday, “Burns’ Nicht,” is 
widely cele¬ 
brated among 
Scotsmen the 
world over. 
One of the 
best - known 
of his much- 
quoted verses 
is this wry 
wish: 

O wad some 
Pow'r the 


gif lie gie us 

To sec oitrsels as others see us ! 
It wad free many a blunder free 


IIS, 

And foolish notion. 


January 26 

Henry Cotton, three times 
British Open Golf Champion 
(1907). He played in the first 
Boys’ Golf Championship and 
says of himself that he “luckily 
picked the right career, and then 
hard work and a determination 
to make good and a good eye 
for’ball games helped.” 


January 27 

Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
better known as Lewis Carroll 
(1832-1898). Did he perhaps 
share Humpty-Dumpty’s feeling 
about birth¬ 
day presents? 
H u m p t y- 
Dumpty in 
Alicethrough 
the Looking 
Glass much 
preferred un¬ 
birthday 
p res cuts— 
“ there arc 
364 days when you might get 
un-birthday presents . . . and 
only one for birthday presents ’’ 
—a sum which did not call for 
much effort from one who was 
mathematical lecturer of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

January 25 

Professor Auguste Piccard 
(ISS4). When he was a student 
at Zurich he hoped to be the 
man who would plunge into the 
sea deeper than any man before. 
His ambition was fulfilled in 
1953 when he made a world 
record dive to 10,335 feet. 



January 29 

Air Commodore Ferdinand 
West, V.C. (1896). He won the 
little cross For Valour for 
“outstanding bravery in aerial 
combat ” three days before the 
end of the.First,World War. 
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THE IMMORTAL MEMORY 

Robert Burns Birthday celebrations to, 
last more than a week 

TV/Ten, women, and children from many different countries are 
1V± now in Scotland to pay homage to Robert Burns in the 
first Burns International Festival. It is being held from 
January 17 to 25, the hub of it for the first few days being 
the town of Ayr, close to the village of Alloway where, on 
January 25, 1759, Scotland’s National Poet was born in a little 
thatched'cottage, the “ auld clay biggin,” which his father had 
built with his own hands. 


ARCTIC HOMES THAT SINK 

'This American weather men’s home on the Greenland ice-cap 
has been designed to sink into the ice at the rate of several 
feet a year. The living quarters are large horizontal tubes, 
connected by passages and they are reached through the upright 
entrance tubes which remain above the ice. 



In one of the under-ice corridors, airmen carry supplies dropped by planes 


OLD ENGLAND IN THE MUD 


A group of American admirers 
of “Rabbie” are flying over 
specially for a bumper Burns 
Supper at which wilt be served 
the traditional haggis, “Great 
chieftain of the puddin’ race.” 
This is to take place on January 
19 at the Heads of Ayr Hotel, 
part of the function being televised. 

Other representatives at the 
Festival come from India, New 
Zealand, Canada, Rhodesia, Scan¬ 
dinavia, and several central 
Huropean countries. Six Russians 
are also making the trip, headed 
by Mr. Samuel Marshak, the trans¬ 
lator of Burns into Russian. Alto¬ 
gether there will be some 200 dele¬ 
gates from overseas as well as 
between 500 and 600 from 
different parts of Great Britain. 

FARMHOUSE PILGRIMAGE 
Several towns, villages, and 
farmhouses associated with the 
poet will be visited by the tourists. 
One of these places of pilgrimage 
is Mauchline, close to the farm¬ 
house where, among other famous 
poems. Burns “wrote The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, extolling the vir¬ 
tues of humble folk: 

From scenes like these old Scotia's 
grandeur s'prings. 

That makes her loved at home, 
revered abroad: 

Princes and lords are but the 
breath of kings, 

‘An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God.’ 

The pilgrims will go to Tar- 
bolton, where Burns helped to 
form a Bachelors’ Club and joined 
in such discussions as the contrast 
between friendship and love. They 
will also visit Kilmarnock, where 
the first edition of Burns’s works 
was printed in 1786, when he was 
27. Within a month of its publica¬ 
tion 600 copies were sold. 

At Greenock the tourists will see 
the burial place'of sweet Highland 
Mary, and recall the moving lines: 


And closed for aye the sparkling 
glance 

That dwelt on me sac kindly! 
And mottld’ring now in silent 
dust. 

That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 

On January 21 the literary pil¬ 
grims will go to Dumfries, the 
town where Burns worked as an 
exciseman in 1791, and where he 
died and was buried five years 
later. 

■> POEM FOR PICTURE 

Next day the party will make 
a tour of Arbigland and Sweet¬ 
heart Abbey and, in the afternoon, 
see many Burns haunts at Ellis- 
land, where he had a farm. It was 
here that he wrote the world- 
famous Auld Lang Syne, and here, 
too, the great poem Tam o’ 
Shanter came to life. He had asked 
an acquaintance, Francis Grose, 
to draw for him a picture of Allo¬ 
way Kirk, his family’s burial place, 
and Grose agreed on condition 
that Burns wrote a witch story for 
him. The poet went out on his 
favourite walk along the banks of 
the River Nith, near his farm, and 
there got his inspiration for Tam 
o’ Shanter. 

EDINBURGH RECEPTIONS 

From these scenes the visitors 
will return to Dumfries to attend a 
play, The True Pathos. On Sun¬ 
day, January 23, they will go in 
coachloads to Edinburgh for more 
receptions and sight-seeing. 

The poet’s birthday, January 25, 
will be spent in Edinburgh and 
then, after this spell of spiritual 
companionship in the spots Bums 
knew so well, his admirers will 
take their memories back to the 
four corners of the Earth. 

Burns, like Shakespeare, belongs 
to the whole world, and his 
countrymen are to be con¬ 
gratulated on arranging for those 
who know and love his poetry to 
visit the places he immortalised in 
song. 


Explaining the 
Red, While, 
and Blue 

The development of the British 
flag from the banners of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland is well ex¬ 
plained (with coloured diagrams) 
in a new booklet called The 
British Flag, written by A. Swins- 
coe and published at 3s. 6d. by 
Brown, Son, and Ferguson of 
Glasgow. 

Some people will be surprised 
to learn that the Union Flag, 
popularly called the Union Jack, 
has been in existence as we know 
it only since 1801. That was when 
the red cross, or saltire, of St. 
Patrick was added as a result of 
the union with Ireland. 

NAVAL HISTORY 

But the author takes us back to 
1245, when an Order of Knight¬ 
hood named after St. George was 
founded and the saint’s red cross 
first became the badge of England. 
St. Andrew had been the patron 
saint of Scotland since about 740, 
but his white cross, or saltire, on a 
blue ground was not combined 
with St. George’s cross until 1606, 
three years after the two kingdoms 
had become united under lames I. 

The author also traces the 
history of the naval ensigns from 
their introduction about 1574. 
“Ancients,” as they were once 
called, were first used to enable 
individual ships to be recognised. 

This book about the growth of 
the Red, White, and Blue is cer¬ 
tainly one for every Scout and 
Guide Troop, as well as other 
youth organisations, to possess—if 
only because it shows the correct 
way to fly the flag. 

CAT AND BIRD CHUMS 

A cat and a budgerigar belong¬ 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Kirkby 
of Littiemore, Oxfordshire, are the 
greatest of friends. 

Their association springs from 
an unusual incident. The budgeri¬ 
gar caught a chill in its out-of- 
doors aviary and was taken inside 
the house to recover. Then, some 
weeks ago, it escaped from its cage 
and fluttered to the floor beside the 
startled cat. 

The family feared the worst, but 
the bird promptly nestled up to the 
cat, and the two have since become 
inseparable. 


Five years of wading and dig¬ 
ging in the mud of an estuary 
shore have yielded a rich harvest 
of ancient pottery to two young 
archaeologists of Wimbledon, Mr. 
Ivor Noel-Hume and his wife. 
They worked summer and winter 
alike, often up to their thighs in 
mud, on the desolate Medway 
fiats near Upchurch in Kent. 

Their finds show that from 
about a.d. 40 to A.D. 200 there 
was a flourishing native pottery 
community here : which most 
probably supplied wares to many 


parts of the south-east of England. 

They found and examined hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of fragments, 
and finally chose some 5000 which 
they carried in a kit-bag across 
eight miles of marshland to the 
nearest road. Among them were 
fragments of dishes, bowls, storage 
jars, jugs, and colanders. 

Mr. and Mrs". Noel-Hume. have 
sent 30 of their discoveries to the 
Maidstone Museum. Most of the 
remainder will help the funds of 
the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution. ' 


C N STAMP ALBUM—A feature of interest to all yotmg collectors (4) 



and 
MIDGETS 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION CAN BE FORMED 
OF EXTRA BIG ANO EXTRA SMALL STAMPS, 
MANY "GIANTS" HAVE BEEN ISSUED* 

BUT "MIDGETS" ARE HARDER TO FIND. 
COLOMBIA AND GERMANY ARE TWO COUNTRIES 
WHICH HAVE ISSUED THEM* BUT THERE ARE OTHERS. 



Y/HATfS 
WE 
l ABEL 
FOR? 

The 

translation is. 
Donotdeliver 
on Sunday 


LETTER-WRITERS WHO 
THOUGHT THEIR RECIPIENTS 
MIGHT BE OFFENDED AT 
. HAVING MAIL SENT TO 
THEM ON A SUNDAY 
WOULD LEAVE THE LABEL 
ATTACHE0TO THE STAMP 



HAVE YOU 
NOTICED 
THE 

DIFFERENCE, 



THE KING GEORGE V 
1 ANNA CHOCOLATE OF 1926 
BORE THE INSCRIPTION 
■"INDIA POSTAGE S- REVENUE." 
BUT THE LAST TWO WORDS. WERE 
OMITTE D IN THE 1932 ISSUE. 

A similar difference occurred in the 
Jt-cnna green, the 2-annas purple, 
and the 4-annas sage-green. 


9 PUZZLE 7 
f CORNER ' 





1 his stomp comes from 


-Answer 
next week. 


Answer to last week's 

puzzle-TRIESTE 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


Cmm Stopped - 

<£UP-TIE/- 

£27hEN MANCHESTER 
UNITED AND SURNLEV MET IN 
. AN F.A.CUP-TtE INigOQ.HEAW 

' Snow made Conditions 

3, IMPOSSIBLE EIGHTEEN 

minutes from Time... 

” BUT 7 HE REFEREE WAS SO 
T EXHAUSTED THAT HE COULD 
NOT SLOW HIS WHISTLE TaCALL 
OFF THE MATCH/ 

- HE ASKED CHARLES ROBERTS 
(UNITED'S CAPTAttV) To DO THIS AND 

^ Two tired teams left the field. 
Burnley were then leasing t-o, sut 

MANCHESTER UNITED W ON THE REPLAY 
Z-Z ... AND WENT CN TO WIN THE CUP. 



HOODED 

Goalkeeper. 

k FAMOUS WEST 

Bromwich Albion 
goalkeeper of 
The last Centura 
was 

JOSIAH 

Reader... 

ON ONE OCCASION 
HE HAD TO PLAY 

Although a victim 
op severe toothache. 

UNDAUNTED,HE HAD 
The Swelling lanced, 
Then took The Field 
wearing a woollen 
helmet showing 
only his eyes 
AND NOSE. 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH FIRES MAKE FARMLAND AN INFERNO 


"fair PLAY FOR 
THE HORSE 

It was in 1911 that Miss 
A. M. S. Cole, on a visit to her 
sister in Belgium, saw many horses 
being sold and terribly, ill-treated 
in that country. She made up her 
mind there and then to devote her 
life to helping these unfortunate 
animals. 

For a long time she worked 
virtually alone, but in the end won 
many adherents to her cause. 
Through Miss Cole's undying 
efforts was born the International 
League for the Protection of 
Horses which today has branches 
in Great Britain, and as far away 
as Australia. 

Typical of many branches of the 
League is the one at Bury, Lanca¬ 
shire. The Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
O. Lomas, told our correspondent, 
“Since we started we have saved 
something jike 25 horses from 
premature slaughter or other ill- 
treatment. We raise as much 
money as we can by voluntary 
effort and buy any horses that 
happen to be redundant. These, 
horses are then re-sold to sym¬ 
pathetic people who sign the 
League’s legal agreement. This en¬ 
sures full protection for the horse 
during its lifetime and a humane 
end when no longer fit for work. 

“About a year ago the Bury 
Branch bought five horses from the 
local corporation and those horses 
are still doing splendid work on 
the farms.” 


PENNY BACK 

When a Canadian visitoc to this 
country pressed button B in a tele¬ 
phone kiosk in Liverpool Street 
Station, London, he received back 
only two of the three pennies he 
had put in the slot. 

He telephoned the exchange 
about his loss and a few days later 
received an O.H.M.S. envelope 
containing an official form. No. 
AX6005 (Ref. CT/ACO). There 
was a new Id. stamp stuck to it. 


The worst bush fires South 
Australia has ever known 
devastated 600 square miles of 
wheat, forest, and pasture land at 
the beginning of *lhe year. Only 
one human life was lost, though 
the Governor and his wife had a 
terrifyingly narrow escape and lost 
their summer residence at Marble 
Hill. 

Fires have also been raging in 
the State of Victoria. In the 
Coleraine district, 200 miles west 
of Melbourne, 14,000 sheep died 
in the flames, and a thousand fire¬ 
fighters turned out to bring this 
terrible blaze under control. One 
party of 400 men had their escape 
cut off and had to charge through 
the fire in cars and lorries. 

A bush fire in Australia, is a 
terrifying sight. Starting often 
from a carelessly dropped match, 
it can achieve a front of several ■ 
miles in length in a few minutes 
and, if there is a wind to fan it, 
can sweep along at the speed of a 
galloping horse. 

Nothing is left afterwards but a 
waste of blackened and charred 
earth. 


At times whole townships arc 
utterly destroyed by this fearful 
scourge. Seven years ago great 
fires burst out in the State of Vic¬ 
toria after a long drought such as 
Australia has experienced ' this, 
year. On that occasion several 
towns were consumed in the 
flames, enormous damage was 
done, and 71 persons were killed. 

One method of stopping a bush 
fire is to start a counter fire. This 
means burning a belt across the 
path of the main fire behind the 
firefighters, so that when the 
flames reach it they die down for 
want of further fuel. In the old 
days the settlers in the interior 
used to light a tuft of the resinous 
spinifex grass and run in a straight 

FIRST AUSTRALIAN WEDDING 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Dr, Geoffrey Harley, son of a 
Melbourne doctor, is thought to 
be the first Australian ever to be 
married in Westminster Abbey. 
His bride was Miss Judith White, 
daughter of Sir Thomas White, 
who as High Commissioner of 
Australia has a stall in the Abbey. 


line with it, thrusting the burning 
ends into other tufts of grass. 

Today every modern devicp that 
the scientist has been able to 
create has been called in to the aid 
of the Australian fire-fighters. 
Flame throwers have been devised 
to create the counter fires and 
these have been placed at strategic 
points. Chemical sprays, cither 
mounted on mobile tanks or 
carried on a man's back, have 
already'proved their value. 

There is even a platoon of 
volunteer 'parachute troops pro¬ 
vided by the Australian Army 
which is trained and ready to be 
dropped in remote districts where 
fire may have broken out. 

Most important of all is the 
propaganda campaign which is 
going on all the time, warning the 
Australians of the dangers of light¬ 
ing illegal fires, smouldering 
cigarette ends, and the like. 

There is no doubt that the 
Australian people have learnt a 
bitter lesson from the past. When 
the fires come they are as well 
prepared as human ingenuity can 
make them. 


The Children’s Newsbaper, January 22, I9S5 

THIRSTY ISLAND 
FINDS WATER 

The island of Capri has at last 
found its own water supply. Up 
to a few months ago water was 
brought from the mainland in 
barrels ■ and every drop was 
precious. 

The island has always lacked 
water, and for many years geolo¬ 
gists have been tracing the course 
of the dry river bed called Rio 
de Chiuso. 

A few weeks, ago the engineers 
were boring when they struck 
sweet, crystal-clear, .fresh water in 
plentiful supply. 

In the big cities like London, 
Paris, or Rome each citizen uses 
on the average 35 gallons of water 
daily. ■ The water now discovered 
on Capri will allow each resident 
to use updo 65 gallons daily and 
leave an ample reserve. 

During previous summers in 
Capri no one was allowed to water 
his garden, and baths were limited 
to one a week for tourists only, 
and then the charge for the bath 
was equivalent to bathing in milk. 

The engineers found evidence 
that during the days of the 
Emperor Tiberius, men tackled the 
same problem of finding water for 
Capri, but failed. 

The discovery of fresh water on 
the island is as important to the 
10,000 inhabitants and nearly half 
a million annual visitors as a dis¬ 
covery of oil or gold. 


ANOTHER MONUMENT 
TO HADRIAN 

A marble doric column about 
1800 years old and dedicated to the 
Roman Emperor Hadrian, has 
been discovered at Salamis, once 
the leading city in Ancient Cyprus. 
This is one more monument to 
survive of this much-travelled 
Emperor who visited Britain and 
left the great Roman Wall across 
Northumberland and Cumber^ 
land to bear his honoured name. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN—new picture-version of H. G. Wells’s scientific fantasy (1) 


A young scientist living alone in a dingy London 
lodging house disappeared one afternoon in a way that 
completely baffled the landlord’s family. They had come 
in a body to his door (he was a person of violent temper) 


with an order for his eviction for non-payment of rent. 
They heard him moving about inside, but when they 
entered the room, full of scientific apparatus, he had 
vanished—and the window was shut. Meanwhile, in the 


street outside, some small boys were vastly intrigued by 
wet human footprints inexplicably appearing on the 
pavement. The footmarks disappeared in the gutter. 

The story is by permission of Mr. H. G. Wells’s executors 



Some time later a stranger arrived at an inn in Mrs. Hall evidently startled him when she The villagers became very curious about the The first person who tried to get into con- 
an out-of-the-way Sussex village, and throwing returned to lay the tabic. She was rigid with stranger, who said he wished to he left alone to versation with the mysterious newcomer was 

two sovereigns on a table, asked for a room, surprise at what she saw. Tlie stranger had work. Crates of instruments and bottles Dr. Cuss, who called to ask for a subscription to 

Mrs. Ilall, the landlady, was startled by his taken off his hat and overcoat, and his head was arrived for him, and all day lie stayed locked charity. The stranger w as sitting w T ith his 

appearance. His face was hidden by bandages, bandaged all over. He wore blue glasses, and in his room. The carrier, whose dog had torn hands in his pockets. lie seemed a very bad- 

Glad, however, to have a ready-money visitor, all the while she was in the room he held his the visitor’s trousers -when the crates arrived, tempered person, and anxious to get rid of his 

she led the way to the parlour and hastily lit a' serviette over/the lower part, of his face. “I ’ said he had seen the man’s leg, aud it w f as caller* In his irritation lie raised one arm to 
fire there. She offered to take his overcoat, never !” she whispered as she went back to the black. His theory was that this w r as a piebald gesticulate—and to the other’s amazement, there 
but he curtly,refused. - ; kitchen, “the poor squl’g had an accident!” man who was sensitive about his appearance! was no hand at the end of the sleeve! 


This sleepy village is in for many strange surprises. See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January 22, /955 


A grand new serial about the radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings and Darbishire are de¬ 
layed by a straying cow while on a 
cross-country run. As they are un¬ 
likely to get back to school within 
the time limit imposed by Mr. 
Wilkins, Jennings has the idea of 
completing the journey by bus. 

5. Transport problem 

J ennings turned to Darbishire, 
his eyes shining with inspira¬ 
tion. “I’ve got it,” he cried. 
“We’ll go by bus!” 

“Go by bus!” Darbishire was 
appalled at the boldness of the 
plan. “ But dash it all, Jen, w'e 
can’t do that. We can’t go for a 
cross-country run on 'a double- 
decker!” 

“Not in the ordinary way, per¬ 
haps,” Jennings conceded. “But 
it's our only chance to carry out 
Old Wilkie’s orders. We’ll never 
get back in time to report to him, 
with you crawling along on foot 
like a crab with chilblains.” 

He felt in his pocket to make 
sure that he had the necessary 
coppers for the fare: then he 
stepped forward, with hand up¬ 
raised, and signalled the vehicle to 
stop. 

“We'd better go upstairs,” Jen¬ 
nings advised, as they hopped on 
to the platform. “And we’d better 
keep our heads down, too. We’ll 
be shooting past Old Wilkie and 
all the other chaps as soon as we 
get up speed.” 

Jennings is pleased 

The top deck was empty and the 
boys hurried along to the front, 
eyeing the road ahead with lively 
interest. Jennings bounced up and 
down on the upholstery, pleased 
and proud at the brilliance of his 
latest brainwave. What could be 
better, he asked himself, than tak¬ 
ing part in a gruelling athletic con¬ 
test from the well-sprung comfort 
of a double-decker bus! 

They had not travelled far when 
they saw Mr. Wilkins pedalling up 
the hill in front of them; and it 
was clear from his bent head and 
swaying shoulders that he was 


finding the steep gradient anything 
but easy. 

Jennings nearly fell off the seat 
with mirth. 

“Look at Old Wilkie pulling 
along like a grampus!” he cried 
joyfully. “He won’t have to wait 
twenty minutes for us now—it’ll 
be the other way about!” 



“ Look at Old Wilkie.” 

Darbishire bit his lip un¬ 
certainly. “That's what I'm wor¬ 
ried about. He may think it a bit 
funny.” 

“Funny?" Jennings raised a 
surprised eyebrow. “Don't be 
crazy, Darbi. Why, Old Wilkie 
would be as livid as two coots if 
he knew we were just going to 
shoot past him at forty miles an 
hour. He certainly wouldn’t laugh 
about it.” 

“No, I meant he may think-it 
odd, if we get back to school be¬ 
fore he does.” 

There was some point in Darbi- 
shire's observation, for Mr. Wil¬ 
kins would be quick to realise that 
the boys had not overtaken him on 
foot. 

“I know, then! We'll get oil at 
the stop just before the school 
gates and take cover behind the 
hedge till he’s gone tanking past,” 
Jennings decided. “Then wc can 
do the last hundred yards in crack¬ 
ing style and he'll think we’re 
Olympic champions.” 




Cork 

^ (^ork, valuable as an insula- 
< tion material and used to a 
0 great extent in the manufacture 
<j of linoleums and floor cover- 

<1 

\r 


WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? i- 

ings, is in its original state the ^ 
outer bark of an evergreen ^ 
tree. - [> 

Cork oaks, which are com- £ 
and ■ 



77WWV Wv' 


mon to South Europe aim 
North Africa, have their outer ^ 
bark stripped off when they are [> 
about eight years old, the first [> 
operation yielding only a t* 
rough, woody cork. The if 
quality, however, improves £ 
with successive strippings [> 
which take place about every i> 
ten years until the tree is some t> 
150 years old. ^ 

This removal of the outer jy 
bark does not harm the growth [> 
of the tree; in fact, it seems to t> 
thrive on the treatment! 

v'WX7VW+ 


At that moment Darbishire 
dropped to his knees with an 
urgent gesture of warning. “Duck 
your head!” he croaked in a voice¬ 
less whisper. 

Jennings glanced along the road. 
They were about to overtake Mr. 
Wilkins who, by this time, had dis¬ 
mounted and was wheeling his bi¬ 
cycle up the hill a few yards in 
front of the bus. Jennings joined 
his companion on the floor. 

They emerged with caution 
thirty seconds later and took a 
furtive peep out of the rear win¬ 
dow. All was well! Mr. Wilkins 
was a mere speck in the distance. 

Passing the runners 

The next half mile sped by in 
triumph and delight. Jennings 
bought the tickets and the boys en¬ 
joyed themselves by identifying 
their foot-slogging colleagues as 
they overtook them on the road. 

He would have liked to lean out 
of the window and encourage the 
. runners with a friendly wave, but 
Darbishire dissuaded him from 
such rash behaviour. “Don’t give 
the game away or the masters will 
get to hear about it,” he protested. 
“Besides, if everyone knows, they 
may all try the same dodge next 
time.” 

Some moments later they shot 
past Bromwich major and Atkin¬ 
son, both running strongly; and 
beyond them Jennings could see 
Binns minor and Blotwell, the 
youngest boys in the school, who 
were making their way home in a 
somewhat leisurely fashion. 

“Gosh! Look at those rotten 
slackers, Binns and Blotwell. 
They're actually walking !” Jen¬ 
nings was shocked at such a 
flagrant breach of school rules. “1 
bet Old Wilkie would have some¬ 
thing to say if he knew they were 
strolling along like that on a run.” 

“How about us?” queried 
Darbishire, with a sudden qualm 
of conscience. 

“We’re not walking, are we?” 
Jennings replied reasonably. 
“After all, there is a rule about 
not walking, but Old Wilkie never 
said anything about not catching 
buses.” 

Journey’s end 

By this time they had nearly 
reached the end of their journey. 
As the bus rounded a corner and 
approached the request stop a 
short distance from the school 
gates, the two boys rose and made 
their way along to the head of the 
stairs. 

It was then that the trouble 
started. For instead of pulling up 
as they had expected, the bus shot 
past the request stop at fulhspecd. 

“Hey! Stop, please, we want 
to get off!” Jennings called ur¬ 
gently as he scurried down the 
stairs. 

The conductor was busy punch¬ 
ing tickets at the far end of the 
lower deck. “You should have 
said so before,” he called out. 
“That’s only a request stop, see.” 
• “Well, I’m making a request 
now. We’ve gone too far already.” 

The conductor jerked at the bell 
rope above his head and the 
vehicle slowed to a halt. 

“Thanks very much,” said Jen¬ 
nings. “I’m sorry if we caused 
you any-” 

He broke off and gasped in hor¬ 
rified dismay, for the bus had 
come to a stop directly outside the 


school gates. And there in the 
distance, strolling dovyn the drive 
to meet the returning runners, was 
the tall figure of Mr. Carter! 

Fortunately for Jennings, the 
master was looking towards the 
playing fields and had not noticed 
the agitated figures on the plat¬ 
form. But at any second, Mr. 
Carter might glance round and 
observe them alighting from the 
vehicle. 

Jennings wasted no time. He 
turned’and tore back up the stairs, 
forcing the protesting Darbishire 
before him like an opposing for¬ 
ward in a Rugby scrum. 

The conductor was still punch¬ 
ing' tickets at the far end of the 
lower deck. He glanced down the 
bus and noticed that the rear plat¬ 
form was now empty. He rang 
the bell. The bus proceeded on its 
way. 

On the upper deck things were 
not going too smoothly. 

Explanation 

Darbishire turned on Jennings,. 
seething with righteous indigna? 
tion. “What in the name of 
thunder are you playing at—shov¬ 
ing me back up the stairs like a 
sack of potatoes!” he fumed. 
“Why didn't you get off when the 
bus stopped?" 

“I couldn’t get off,” Jennings 
defended himself. “Mr. Carter 
was hoofing down the drive. We 
should have stepped off slap-bang- 
wallop into his arms!” 

“Wow!” Darbishire stared in 
round-eyed woe. “What a good 
thing you saw him in time, Jen.” 
And then, as a further thought 
struck “him, he cried: “Yes, but 


what are we going to do now? 
We’re getting, carried farther and 
farther away. We shall be . later 
than ever by the time we get 
back!” 

“We shall just have to go on a 
bit, that’s all,” Jennings reasoned. 
“We can’t ask the conductor to 
stop again just yet, or Mr. Carter 
may still see us.” 

The news did little to cheer 
Darbishire’s feelings. 

“Oh, why do these gruesome 
hoo-hahs always have to pick on 
us to happen to?” he moaned. 
“It’s all your fault, Jennings. Np 
one but a bat-witted clodpoll like 
you would suggest going for a run 
on top of a bus. Just look at the 
bish its landed us in!” 

Conductor’s suspicion 

They journeyed on for a few 
hundred yards until they were 
safely out of sight of the school 
premises. Then they descended to 
the rear platform once more, 
where the conductor scowled at 
them with deep suspicion. 

“You still here?” he demanded. 
“I thought you got off at the 
school gates!” 

“We were going ..to,” Jennings 
explained. “But we had to change 
our minds rather suddenly at the 
last moment. We’d like to get 
off now, please, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“I do mind,” grumbled the con¬ 
ductor. “I'm not stopping this bus 
again for people who don’t know 
whether they’re coming or going. 
You'll have to stay where you are, 
now till we get to the crossroads, 
quarter of a mile down the road!” 

To be continued 


PARENTS! 

HELP YOUR CHILD TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Let us teach YOUR child personally for the “Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examination at both age limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a qualified private tutor—• 
a series of individually-planned lessons personally-designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. No text books need be 

bought. 

Write , for details of these courses stating the age of your child and the approximate date of 
taking the examination. Fees from £2. 5. 0. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

DEPT. C.N,2, COLLEGE HOUSE, HOWARD PLACE. SHELTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle whh 
new blade firmly held V 
by screw. Puts used \7y J 

blades to good use. Send \r Ui 

II- stamps or P.o. Post yl. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. 1 /T* 

Per Min. 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

583 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



navy sm 

GABARDINE 
mtMTSVjf 


Also in Brown 4 

For treacherous — /v I 
Winter. This"”*® 7 ®/ 
school trench coat 
style, doublu 
breasted, proofed and ‘ 
lined throughout. Sent 
for 5/-. Bal. 7 mtlily. 
pay’ts. 5/-» 1 of 4 
Cash price 39/11. 
sizes 22-24. Sizes’ 28 
to 32, 5/• extra. 34 
to 44, IO/-ex. TERMS huger sizes pro rata. 
Lists Binoculars. ’Tents, Watches. TERMS. 



SEND NOW !! 

I/- Postal 
Order for 
easy wiring 
plans o I 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 



mi GOLD-PLATED 

cocktail watches 

LADIES OR CENTS MODELS 

NO DEPOSIT 

Long running mainspring. 

Ihc very latest real Gold- 
plated Watch (with stainless 
back) fitted with the popular 
bevelled crystal glass that 
really puts this watch into a 
different field. Aircraft shock 
resisting lever escapement. Gents’ 
with Crocodile grained leather 
strap. Ladies* with cocktail strap. 
Expanding Bracelet 12/6 extra 
with either model. Full guarantee 
Scud 2/6 for Insurance, Pack., 
lleg.. etc. TEST FREE FOR 30 
DAYS, then 8 mthly. payts. IO/-, 

1 of 7/6. Cash price £3.19.6 
Luminous model 6/6 extra. Slate 
model required. Lists, Watches. 



HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/4), 19S-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 
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BULGARIAN PARCELS FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who want to see ~ ^ ' ,0 

a selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval, the 
Windsor Stamp Co. will send YOU absolutely 
Free this exciting set of Parcel Post Stamps from 
BULGARIA in the far-olT Balkans. As you 
can see, the designs show a Giant Weighing 
Machine and an express delivery Motor¬ 
cycle Combination, all in bright colours. 

To get these most interesting and unusual 
stamps Absolutely Free for yourself, just 
write for Bulgarian Parcel Post Stamps Free 
and they will.be sent to you with a selection of | 

Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please send 
2.jd. stamp for posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO, (Dept, CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 




Enormously attractive set of OLYMPIC GAMES of 1952, giant diamond-shaped 
pictorials of MONACO, These magnificent, fascinating bi-coloured stamps depict 
various kinds of sport. Brighten up your collection and be the envy of your friends 
‘ by just sending 3d. postage requesting our WORLD famous Approvals. Ce sure 
‘ to ask for our fully illustrated price list of sets and albums. ALL FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


LARGE COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 

FREE 

. These large stamps showing 
Hussite Warrior on Horseback, 
May Day Procession with 
MALENKOV portrait banner, 
LENIN and STALIN portraits, 
etc., also TRIANGULAR 
stamp will be sent absolutely 
FREE to all asking for a selection 
of our pictorial Approvals and 
sending a 2£d. stamp for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 



[FREE! 


ALBUM 




Space for nearly 1000 
3 stamps ; 267 illustrations ; ’ 

;thunderjet : Worl u d ma P= be .g inner ’ st 

; lum.M hintsandgu.de. 


PLUS 


20 FINE 
STAMPS 


Including the first Latvian stamp ever issued. This stamp was 
printed in 1918 on the back of secret German war maps ! 
Be the envy of your pals. Write now requesting our fine 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 

J. GORDON 

(CN/A) 14 PROSPECT ROAD, SURBITON, SURREY 


NEW YEAR GIFT 
STAMP WALLET 

AND MINT STAMPS FROM 
SEYCHELLES, GRENADA, 

N. BORNEO & LEEWARD IS. 

PLUS 

3 MAGNIFIER W 

Free to all asking for Approvals 

and enclosing 3d. stamp j 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (N), 

89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX. 

; 

: 

< SCARCE ICELAND * 

l RARE GREENLAND * 

* ALSO * 

< CIANT RUSSIANS | 

^ and New Queen Issues ^ 

< - * 

< FREE * 

* to all asking to see our World Famous J 
' Discount Approvals and sending 3d. J 

* postage for Free Gift (without Ap- 

* . prova/s 1/9). J 

< COVSTAMPCO (CN 2), $ 

C 11 CLARENDON STREET, COVENTRY Sf 

******** ¥ ¥ W******£ 

Wright’s Q.E. Zoo 

0 

gical Pkt. FREE 



12 STAMPS 

Sent Free to all asking 
to see our famous 
“QUALITY” Approvals. 
Send 3d. (Abroad 6d.) 
for our postage and lists. 
(WITHOUT Approvals 
price 1/3), IF you wish 
you may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB.” 
Year’s Sub. 1/-. You 
receive Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing line 
gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. Please state 
if Adult. (Monthly selections a speciality). Postal Sec. Est. 1897. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 5), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 


lp 

mn 







'J'ue M.C.C. tourists will be in 
Adelaide this Weekend for a 
match against South Australia, be¬ 
fore the Fourth Test Match on the 
same ground, which begins the 
following week. 

D AV1D Dcakes, aged 15, of 
Boothen, Stoke-on-Trent, is 
the new boys’ billiards champion. 
In the final he beat 15-year-old 



David Deakcs, with his trophy 

Gerald Waite, a colliery worker 
from Treorchy. Last year. David 
was runner-up for the title. 

Ji is not often that father and son 
compete in the same sporting 
event, but this happened recently 
when London police constable 
Fred Bennett, aged 47, and his son 
P.C. Alan Bennett, aged 20, com¬ 
peted in the annual Metropolitan 
W. C. seven-mile road walk. 

LJaptain of England’s schoolboy 
Rugby XV for the annual 
matches against the Scottish and 
Irish boys this month was the 
Oundie fly half. F. .1. F. Spragg. 
His father, F. F. Spragg, who won 
a Rugby Blue at Oxford, has 
coached the Oundie teams. 

John Disi.ey, Britain’s finest 
steeplechaser, is also changing 
his job. For the past four years 
he has been a master at the Isle- 
worth County School, but in April 
he becomes chief climbing instruc¬ 
tor at the new outdoor centre 
which the Central Council of 
Physical Recreation is opening at 
Capel Curig in North Wales. 

J^ext week a team of South 
African schoolboys begin a 
Rugby tour of Wales as guests of 
the Welsh Secondary Schools’ 
Rugby Football Union. Included 
in the team is Michael Wason, 
the South African junior heavy¬ 
weight boxing champion. 

f JPllE Leicester Square Hall in 
_ London, home of professional 
billiards and snooker for so many 
years, is to be closed down. The 
brothers Joe and Fred Davis will 
stage a week’s snooker match from 
next Monday onwards—the last 
time the hall will be used for this 
purpose. 

M al Whitfield, the famous 
American half-mile runner, 
has been awarded the James H. 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy as the* 
outstanding U.S. athlete of 1954. 
Whitfield is the first Negro athlete 
lo receive the coveted trophy. 


John Savidge, Britain’s giant 
shot-putt champion, has now 
completed his service in the Royal 
Marines and has started work as a 
car salesman in West London. But 
he intends to continue his shot- 
putting during the coming season, 
and is also hopeful of setting up 
new records at the hammer-throw. 

(Jhristina Barry, 12-year-old 
pupil at Barnsbury Central 
School in North East London, had 
two sporting interests—cycling and 
swimming. Discovering* that 
cycling would affect her swimming,* 
she sold her bicycle—and is now 
one of England's most promising 
junior free-style swimmers. Last 
summer Christina recorded the 
second fastest times in the English 
junior 110 yards and 220 yards 
championships, and became the 
youngest swimmer ever to reach a 
national championship final. 

T°m Wilson was on the threshold 
of a successful Soccer career 
when he contracted a severe illness 
two years ago, and was told that 
he would never play again. But 
after a long period in hospital, he 
set himself a rigorous get-fit pro¬ 
gramme. and this season he has 
regained his place in Fulham’s 
League team. 

Jane Roberts, aged 15, who 
attends the Llanelly Grammar 
School, is the youngest player ever 
to be awarded half-colours by the 
Welsh Lawn Tennis Association. 
Last summer she won the Girls’ 
(Under-16) Welsh Junior title, and 
a number of local championships. 
She also represented South Wales 
and gained junior international 
honours. 

Straight bat 



Twelve - year - old Elisabeth, the 
daughter of the famous ex- 
England fast bowler, Alf Gover, 
takes lessons from an instructor . 
at her father’s cricket, school at 
Wandsworth in I.ondon. 

| Jn the 1953 “Cross de Niel” 
i cross-country race in Belgium, 
I Lucien Hanswyck, the national 
: champion, was late out of the 
| dressing-rooms and the race started 
without him. This season he was 
again late, but this lime he started 
after the rest of the field and 
finished sixth. 

JfoR the eighth time in nine years 
Rugby, represented by D. S. 
Milford and P. Kershaw, has won 
the Noel Bruce Cup, the Public 
Schools Old Boys’ rackets cham¬ 
pionship. 
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We will give over 

100,000 STAMPS 
FREE 

this month. Have you had your 
share? . Write.to-day for your 
parcel of 200 stamps which will 
be sent’ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to everyone who sends a 2 J i!. 
stamp and asks to see our 
Discount Approvals. Take 
advantage of this offer now 
and increase the size and value of 
your collection. 

P. OWEN (C.M. 1), 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


AMAZING OFFER!! 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 
12 PEASANT CIRLS IN 
NATIONAL COSTUME 

Start the New Year by adding this 
superb set of Austrian stamps to 
your collection. . 

Send 2?d. stamp requesting Dis¬ 
count Approvals and you will 
receive the above set absolutely 
free. 

L. V. M0RCAN (CN 4) 

34 Crenfell Road, Hereford, 
Herefordshire. 


NEW YEAR OFFER 


Genuine reductions in all our famous 
mixed selections PLUS usual gener¬ 
ous discount and FREE GIFT. DON’T 
HESITATE—send 2|d. Stamp NOW to: 

MERTON STAMP APPROVAL SERVICE (C.N.12), 
24 Dane Road. MERTON. London. S.W.19. 


FREE 


—NEW ISSUE SET OF 
_BR. GUIANA QUEENS 

Sent To all genuine collectors who wish 
to see our 

25% DISCOUNT APPROVALS 

Please send 2-ld. stamp for postage. 

TRY OUR “LUCKY DIP” Pareel-a 
gigantic assortment. Hours of pleasure 
and rare stamps to be found. Price 6/-. 

M. LLOYD (Dept. C.N.5) 

38 CJifton Road, Parkstone, Dorset 

FREE STAMPS 

e OF YOUR OWN CHOICE 

Just request our Approvals. ' Specially 
prepared for the junior collector. Return 
postage, please. 

Road Oxford 

AA AA A A A A A AAAA A A A A 4 AA.A.4 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which interests YOU! 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FRED -- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 16/Q. Catalogues 
ani all accessories. 

BENNETT <C), 

' 44 Darrel Road, Retford. Notts. 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

k All Different. No Gt. Britain 
500. 3/6; 250. 1/9; 100, lOd. 

BANK & OFFICE MIXTURE 

Modern foreign and colonial from all 
parts of the world, mostly on pieces of 
original envelope. Remarkable variety, 
unsorted anil unpicked, sold as received. 
Includes high values. 250. 9/6; 500. 
18/-; 1,000. 30/-. 

S. TATLOW & SONS; Eckington. Sheffield 


50 EMPIRE FREE 50 

To collectors sending 3d. for postage, etc., 
and asking to see a selection of my good 
discount Approvals, I will scud free of 
charge a nice packet of 50 DIFFERENT 
BRITISH COLONIALS, with large unused 
,2-colour Cayman Islands “Cat Boat” 
stamp and large 2-colour S. AFRICA 
1/- stamp showing Gnus (antelopes). 

H. W. PEARSON 

61 Dulverton RcL; Ruislip, Middx. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
SILVER JUBILEE 

CORONATIONS, SILVER WEDDING, ETC. 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
the British Empire is offered FREE to 
applicants for my bargain discount Approvals 

S. W. SALMON (C9), 

119 Beechcroft Road, IPSWICH 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD offered. free to readers who 
wish- to see Approvals and enclose 2jd.- 
postage (overseas 4d.). Do not miss 
this wonderful gift—send now. . 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
— Cumberland — 
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GHOST RAILWAY 

' An Australian correspondent 
has written to tell us of a journey 
he has just made on a railway con¬ 
necting two “ghost ” towns in 
Northern Queensland; towns 
whose prosperity vanished years 
ago with the gold on which they 
were founded. 

At one end of the line is Croy¬ 
don, once a gold-mining town 
with 20,000 people and now with 
less than 100. At the other end, 
92 miles away near the south-east 
coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
is Normanton, a river port serving t 
Croydon. In its heyday it had a 
population of 10,000; now it has 
only about 50. 

TRAINS IN RUINS 
, The railway between these 
places, a single-line tract, was 
built when great developments 
were expected in this hot, arid 
region. Today, complete trains 
stand in ruins in the big stations 
at Croydon and Normanton, their 
wheels thickly coated with rust 
and their woodwork destroyed by 
white ants and decay. All is 
silence where once was railway 
bustle. 

. But this railway which has seen 
better days still boasts a timetable 
and one train a week, an old rail 
motor that leaves Normanton 
every Wednesday morning at nine 
and returns from Croydon next 
day. Driver and guard are also 
stationmastcr and clerk, closing 
the ticket office when it is time 
for the train to depart. The only 
intermediate station, Black Bull, 
is rarely used and is marked 
merely by a disused water tank. 

STAMP* NEWS 

T IIE Federation of the Leeward 

Islands is soon to be abolished, 
and this almost certainly means 
the end of the Leeward Islands 
stamps which have been in use for 
64 years. The four presidencies of 
the Leewards group (Antigua, St. 
Kitts-Jslevis-Anguilla, Montserrat, 
and Virgin Islands) are to be 
administered by the Colonial 
Office as separate colonies. The 
stamps issued by the various 
islands will remain, 

Panama is to have a series of 
more than 250 stamps bearing 
portraits of the Popes. 

The Statue of Liberty which 
stands in the San Marino 
Governor’s Palace appears on 
three of this little country’s new 
stamps. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, founded 150 years 
ago, is commemorated by a new 
United States stamp. 

CN PRIZEWINNERS 

Congratulations to the winners 
of CN Competition No. 18, who 
each receive a £1 note. They are; 
Alexander Bruce, Edinburgh; 
Cynthia- Hargreaves, Manchester; 
Marion Hillary, Scarborough; 
David Jarrold, Blackburn; Frances 
King, Perth; Merle Morrison, 
Glasgow; Paul Munro, London, 
N.22; Robin Parker, Ipswich; 
Robin Phipps, Cockfosters; Mairi 
Thomson, Strathpeffer. 

Solution : The globes which had 
patterns differing from all the rest 
vvere numbers 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
16, and 17. 


ZOO NEWS 


CHANGING THE WAYS 
OF A NIGHTBIRD 

Experiment with the shy kiwi 


_^N attempt to change a nocturnal- 
bird into a diurnal (or day¬ 
time) one is now being made at 
the London Zoo. The subject of 
this experiment, believed to be the 
first of its kind ever undertaken, is 
Nafiui, the kiwi, received in 1953 
as a Coronation gift from the 
people of New Zealand's North 
Island. 

Until now, Napui (highest- 
priced bird in the whole of the 
Zoo collection—it is valued at 
£500) has been seen by visitors 
only for 20 minutes daily, when 
brought out of its sleeping-box by 
its keeper. 

To persuade the kiwi to change 
its habits, the windows at its 
quarters in the ostrich house have 
been blacked out so as to make 
the cage dark during daylight 


All present and correct 



King penguins obediently muster 
for the annual census at the 
London Zoo. 

hours, but blue lamps have been 
put in so as to provide enough 
light in which to see the kiwi. By 
night, the cage is being brilliantly 
lighted. And now Zoo officials are 
waiting, not without some hope, to 
see if the kiwi will cDnsent to 
“turn night into day.” Meanwhile, 
the kiwi is reported to be in fine 
fettle. His weight is 5 lb. 6 ounces, 
and he eats a potful of earthworms 
every night. 

IDENTIFYING THE “THIEF” 

A wild tawny owl is visiting the 
Zoo Gardens so frequently just 
now that it may end by" becoming 
one of the caged exhibits. The 
special attraction is a young tawny 
owl in a small cage beside a ser¬ 
vice passage behind the birds-of- 
prey aviaries. 

A few weeks ago keepers began 
leaving a little meat in a saucer 
beside the cage, intending to give it 
to the caged owl on the following 
morning. But each day, when they 
arrived to give the young owl its 
breakfast, they found the meat 
gone. At first they suspected rats 
or other nocturnal raiders to be 
responsible for the thefts. But a 
number of pellets found around 
the captive owl’s cage soon indi¬ 
cated the real identity of the 
“ thief.” 

Although meat is no longer left 
lying about by night, the wild owl 
still comes in nightly from 
Regent's Park and spends its time 
“chatting” to the caged specimen. 


It has been seen on top of the 
cage on several occasions and as it 
no longer Hies off on the approach 
of people, keepers arc hoping to 
tame it. “A mutual friendship 
seems to have sprung up and a day 
may come when we shall put the 
two owls in the cage together,” 
Keeper Scrivener told me. 

DAWN LAUGHTER 

At the Eastern Aviary there are 
four newcomers who arc being 
dubbed by keepers the “alarm- 
clock birds.” They arc laughing 
jackasses (big kingfishers) recently 
“disbanded” from the Queen’s 
Australian Collection. Because 
there w f as no room for them at the 
bird house, they have been allotted 
warmed quarters at the back of the 
Eastern Aviary, a few yards from 
the lodge in which live eight resi¬ 
dent keepers. These men have no 
excuse now for oversleeping; 
regularly at daybreak the jackasses 
greet the dawn with an outburst of 
harsh “laughter.” 

“Further sleep is impossible 
once the chorus starts up,” Head- 
keeper Hubert Jones told me. 
“The worst part of it is that the 
jackasses wake up all their bird 
neighbours and very soon the 
aviary becomes the noisiest place 
in the Gardens. However, in a 
few months’ time room will be 
found for the jackasses with some 
others of their kind over at the 
bird house, which, fortunately, is 
nowhere near any human habita¬ 
tion.” 

WORKING WITH CROCODILES 

The Zoo reptile house has been 
given a “new look” for the New 
Year. The dens there have taken 
on a markedly greenish tinge. The 
illusion is caused by the planting 
of a large number of cactus and 
other tropical plants, specially ob¬ 
tained from Kew Gardens. Plant¬ 
ing was done by the gardening 
staff, who in some cases had to 
work under difficulties. 

“Their most harassing job was 
in the crocodiles’ enclosures,” 
Headkeeper R. Lanworn told me. 
“The men had to work in the 
presence of the reptiles. To guard 
them, we had several keepers 
standing in the den, each armed 
with brooms to ward off an attack 
if it developed. The crocs, how¬ 
ever, kept quiet, largely because 
we took the precaution of giving 
them a good meal just before work 
started.” 

DIGGING UP THE CACTI 

Officials are pleased with the 
effects obtained by the inclusion 
of these plants, but doubt if, in 
some cases, they will survive long. 

“In one den in particular we arc 
having trouble,” Mr. Lanworn 
said. “The Gila monsters—large 
lizards from the Mexican desert— 
regard the plants as a joke. As 
soon as the cacti are put in, the 
lizards' uproot them. But we may 
wear down this ‘ resistance move 
meat ’ in the end. Perseverence—- 
and patience—are probably all 
that is needed.” 

Craven Hill 




FALKLAND ISLANDS 

NEW ISSUES 


Send for our World Famous Approvals to get this magnificen: FREE GIFT. 

Please send 3d., for Postage and Packing. 

AVON 
STAMPS 

(Dept. A/31) 

LOWESTOFT 


A NEW LARGER 

MAGNIFIER 


pO^F 

HO*l 


tor 




NAME 



AND 25 different attractive HUNGARIAN STAMPS, 
if you ask to see our world-famous Approval selection of 

Big Ben stamps. Fill in the coupon now and 
send one 2|d. stamp for return postage to 

BIG BEN STAMPS 


DEPT. NO. F.3 

<87 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l 

dIptT noTf.3 

Please send me your Approval selection. 

I enclose 2;d. stamp for post. 


ADDRESS.. 


. I 

’ (BLOCK'CAPiTALS,'’ please j [ 



This fine packet including some of 
the LATEST QUEF.N ISSUES 
FREE to all asking for our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD., 

225 BAKtR STREET, N.W.l. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp. 
CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free). 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton. Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


CLEARANCE SALE! 

IP A MC for boys 

■I CM ^ J AND GIRLS 

Fully shrunk Navy JV-nitn. 
lhri*e pockets, 2 in. elastic 
Gold Band. Inside leg ^ / 
14 and 15 in. B /■ 

17, 18 in. 7/6; 20 in.. 8/-; 
22 in. 8/6; 24 in. 9/6. 

TEENAGERS’JEANS 

Material as above. Boys’ with 
fly front. Girls’ with zip side. 
Waist 24 in. Inside -fO FC 
lei* 24 in. liJ'O 

Waist 26-28 in., inside 
leg 28-28 in., 14/6. 

T S A H R , T R A T N blouses 

Winter weight; wash'' well. 
Chest sizes 20 to 26 in. *7/0 
Sizes 28 to 32 in. 8 / 6 . / ' U 
Pott pkg. 6d..cx. order. Money back guar. 

WEST END SUPPLIES 
(Dept. 81), 201 Oxford St., London, W.l 



CHEESE LABELS, 

FREE GIFTS OR DISCOUNT 

For genuine collectors. Also stamps, 
|d. upwards. Particulars, Approvals: 

A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 


SPACE FILLERS 

On approval from 25 a Id. upwards. 
Customers write: “Excellent Value'’; 
“The cheapest I have ever had”; 
“ Stamps in your selections are at half 
the price asked ’ elsewhere ”, etc. 

JEFFREYS, P.T.S. 

2 Bay View, Craigavon, Port Talbot, Glam. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


BOYS & GIRLS jL& PARENTS 



INIdflUREE* 


CROW LIVING MINIATURETREES 

A fascinating and inexpensive hobby, 
and can be a profitable one. Write for 
illustrated details of this 2,OOO-ycar-oM 
Oriental art, - E-NC-LOSING 2U1. 
STAMPED,, ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 

,.(Cit. Britain and X. Ireland only.) 
MINIATUREES(A.SIMONS). Dept. C.N.8, 
467 Lordship Lane, London, N.22 
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BOUNCER’S FROZEN HOME GETS AN ICY RECEPTION FROM MOTHER 


AS SAID TO HIM 

YJotHER had just tripped over a 
raised paving stone and fallen 
to the ground. 

Four-year-old Jimmy who had 
been trotting along a few paces in 
front came back and cheerfully 
said: “Come along now, Mummy. 
Up we jump and show everybody 
how brave we are.” 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-east, and Mars is low in 
the south-west. 
In the morning 
Venus and 
Saturn are in 
s the south-east. 
| Our picture 
Sj shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at eight o’clock on Thurs¬ 
day morning, January 20. 




NEVER AT A LOSS 
A. boy is never at a loss for a 
definition. He will tell you 
that memory is the thing you for¬ 
get with. Celerity is what you set 
down hot plates with. An epistle 
is the wife of an apostle, and a 
widower is the husband of a 
widow; and a ruminating animal is 
one that chews its cubs. 


TRANSFORT AT THE ZOO 




If Stork should chance to take a 
ride 

He takes his friend old Pclly 

INTERNATIONAL TOUR 
Qtarting in the top left-hand 
corner and moving downwards, 
upwards, left, or right, but not 
diagonally, it is possible to travel 
through seven countries in turn. 
Each name has seven letters. What 
are they? 

E L A G N U H 

N G N A R Y A 

H K D D E R I 

ORA M N . T S 
L L A M Ci A U 

B D N U E Y, N 

E L.G I R M A 

Answer in column 5 

THE MOON AT NIGHT 

D ear little Jean at the window 
stood 

Watching, that winter night, 

The great round moon in the far 
blue sky. 

Where it shone so big and bright,' 
Till a cloud swept o’er its shining 
■ face . ■ . - - ; 

Then she turned with a little pout: 
“I was looking at the moon,” she 
said, 

“But someone’s blown it out!” 

ONE-MINUTE PUZZLE 
a town of seven letters 
from which you take four and 
leave one. 

' siiofifty 


Whose beak he opens wide as 
wide 

To carry Baby Nellie 

POINT OF VIEW 

(SAID a sad little hedgehog named 
Nick : 

"/ know when yon touch me 1 
prick, 

I can't help it. you see, 

And if you were me 
Of yourself you’d he heartily 
sick." 


SPOT THE . . . ' 

witch’s broom, probably high in 
an elm or silver birch, looking very 
nluch like a bird’s nest:’ ’ 

These strange growths are a 
com in o n 
sight during 
late autumn' 
and winter. 

They arc 
caused by 
’fungal or 
bacteria! ■ 

• agents, which 
sc t up an 

i r r i t a tion. „ , 

i ,, _ii it iii_ 

event ually 
producing a mass of twisted twigs. 

A'jL Oli- OWN WoffK 

„.e Aent c red to suggest that ty-o e 
, V* esttting IS as an etts/f job so tho 
ptiu/ers made us ser t/iis Rom. 
. We must scy tnat vve had li)-le 
diJTicnlty’ 

ALPHABET PUZZLE 

The answers to the following 
clues all begin with the letter O. 

You will find acorns on this tree 
Very solemn declaration 
Woodwind instrument 
Weather-signs and stars are 
watched from these places 
If an illness is caused through a 
particular type of work this is 

called an-disease 

Great body of salt water 

Answer in column 5 

CALL FROM UPSTAIRS 
“Y[um! 1 won’t half be late for 
school if you don’t hurry 
up and tell me it’s time to get 
up.” 


TAKEN FOR A RIDE 
r J 1 HERE teas it young lady from 
Niger ■ - - - 

IVho went for a ride on a tiger. 
They returned from tite ride 
With the lady inside 
And a smile on the face of the 
tiger. ■ 
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FIND IT IN THE GARDEN 

M y first is' in the privet hawk, 
but not in yellow belle; 

My second’s in white, ermine, 
and in magpie as well;’ 

1 My third is in red underwing, but. 
not in bordered sallow; 

My fourth is in the emperor, but 
not in fox or mallow, 

My fifth is in the oak eggar, but 
not in ghost or goat; 

This, garden moth is seen by day 
It wears a handsome coat. 

Answer helms 

CRITICAL VIEW 

The story is told of the book 
critic who never read a book 
before reviewing it as he did not 
want to prejudice his opinion of it. 

WHY ... . 

. . . is a chicken on a fence like 
a penny? 

JDtlJO 01/J UO ]WJ I? puo !>p S 
9110 no pDDl/ DSDl{ J] PSJWJJtf 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Take 
notice of. 4 Rebuff. 8 Colour. 
9 Employ. 10 Snare. 11 Bewilder. 
12 Chair. 14 Position. :15 In the 
middle. 17 Alternative. ’ 18 

Deceased. 20 Go by: 22 Num¬ 
ber. - 23 Estimated . Time of 
Arrival. 24 Poem. 25 Eft: 26 
Man’s clothes. 

READING DOWN. 1 Loathe. 
2 Rub out. 3 Relies. J Hard 
fruit." 6 Normal. 7 Leaning. 
11 Strings. 13 Devoured. 15 
Box. 16 French for Goodbye. 
17 Ajar. 19 Campers use this. 
21 Observed. 1 

Answer next week 
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FOUND IIIMSELF OUT 

J^rofessor Gotthold Lessing, 
the German author, was so 
absent-minded that once he called 
at his own home and asked his 
servant if Professor Lessing was 
in. 

BEDTIME TALE 


ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

la, 2b, 3n, 4a, 5b 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

International tour. England, Denmark, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary 
Find it in the garden. Tiger 
Alphabet puzzle. Oak, oath, oboe, observa¬ 
tories, occupational, ocean 


MISCHIEVOUS FRISKY 



“ Let’s get out of here ” 

This picture Avon a 100-doIIar prize in a dog photograph 
competition in U.S.A. All that was needed were three 
puppies, a beach umbrella, and a good idea. ’ 


(hiRis had a special pet. It .was 

. Frisky a pretty' red squirrel 
lhat had fallen out of its woodland 
nest when it was a baby. 

At first Frisky was, not a bit 
frisky. He was just a very sick 
baby squirrel until Chris's Mummy 
fed him and mads him well. It 
was then that Chris gave his’pet 
the-, name of 
Frisky — because 
he , frisked about 
showing off his 
bushy tail. 

C h ris. and 
Frisky were 
great friends. 

Chris fed his pet 
on nuts and 
fruit. Some¬ 
times he gave 
him tiny bits of 
biscuit. Frisky 
looked so pretty 
when he sat up 
on his hind legs, 
and holding a 
tit-bit in his front paws nibbled at 
it daintily. 

Often Frisky perched on Chris’s 
shoulder or snuggled in his coat 
pocket. But sometimes he was 
naughty. One day he scratched the 
table-top. and Chris’s Mummy 
said: “Shoo! Naughty Frisky!” 
Frisky was scared. He ran away 



to hide, and Chris could not find 
him anywhere. 

“Frisky is lost, Mummy,” he 
cried. 

“He is sulking because I scolded 
him,” said Mummy. “Leave the 
door of his cage open and he’ll 
come back. .Now we must go 
shopping. Bring your- satchel to 
carry some of 
the things.” 

As Chris 
walked up the 
road with his 
satchel hanging 
from his shoul¬ 
der he noticed 

that everybody 
who overtook 
him turned back 
and smiled at 
him. 

“Why is every- 
b o d y turning 
back to stare 
and smile a t 
me?” lie asked. 
“Has somebody played a trick and 
stuck a silly notice on my back?” 

“Walk on in front,” said 

Mummy. Then Mummy saw the 
joke and laughed out aloud. 

Frisky was hiding in Chris’s 

satchel, his bushy tail sticking out! 
No wonder everyone laughed as 
they passed by. 
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